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DIRT AND FINGER MARKS 
SUCCESSFULLY REMOVED 
FROM THE PAGES OF BOOKS 


Torn Leaves Mended. Missing Corners 
Replaced 
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New Publications 


List of Editions Selected for Economy in Book Buying 
By Le Roy Jeffers of the New York Public Library. 


Paper, 25 cents. 

Of service in the selection of low priced editions in pub- 
lishers’ covers that are of suitable type and paper for 
library use. 


Subject Index to the A. L. A. Booklist 


Vol. 1-6, January, 1905-June, 1910. Paper, 40 cents single 
copies; 25 cents in quantities of ten and over. 


An invaluable aid as a reference and buying list. 
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Mollie and the Unwiseman Abroad 


By JOHN KENDRICK BANGS 


A bright and breezy story of the adventures of Mollie, Whistlebinkie, her rubber doll, and the funny old Un- 
wiseman, who set forth on a wondrous trip to visit foreign shores. 


Ten full-page illustrations in color by Grace G. Wiederseim. Cloth, pictorial cover in colors, $1.50 
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The Librarian and Her Apprentices* 
Maud Van Buren, librarian, Mankato, Minn. 


Possibly you know Cordelia Works of 
Workville? This paper is about Cor- 
delia and her apprentices. Now you 
must know Cordelia graduated along in 
the early part of the present century 
from one of the very most approved of 
the splendid library schools of the east— 
graduated with no honor excepting that 
of receiving daily generous splashes of 
red ink. Indeed, there: was no other 
member of the class of 25 so liberally 
besmeared with red. Cordelia was 
somewhat of a dreamer, and so imbued 
with the spirit of library work was she 
that the letter of the law of just how 
many centimeters or fractions of centi- 
meters intervened between the title and 
the imprint took no immediate hold upon 
her. Whether illustrations were just 
illustrations or possessed the nobler dig- 
nity of being plates or facsimiles or 
portraits; whether Frederick L. Perkins 
were Frederick Lucifer Perkins or Fred- 
erick Llewellyn Perkins or Frederick 
Locke Perkins; whether call numbers 
were recorded in blue or black ink 
(black would lend dignity to the card, 
Cordelia thought); whether the book 
were size O, X, Y, or Z; these things 
and many others stood in the way of 
Cordelia’s success at schoo] and when 
she had finished, militated sadly against 
any encouragement as far as positions 
were concerned. 

Up to the time of her introduction to 
the big library with which the school 
was connected, Cordelia had never had 


*Read at A. L. A. meeting, Mackinac Island, 
July, 1910. 


the least experience with public libraries, 
except as she had once visited one far- 
famed for its mural decorations. Dic- 
tionary and classed catalogs, shelf lists, . 
indention, collation, incunabula, call 
numbers were unknown terms to her 
and the poor benighted child (she was 
only 30 or thereabouts at this time and 
had been a teacher for only 10 years or 
so) worried through the entire first term 
endeavoring to work out a puzzle that 
seemed so simple to others—simple to 
the veriest infant of the class. 

But Cordelia, as I have said before, 
dreamed dreams. Way back in the wild 
and woolly west where she had mostly 
lived and moved and had her being, there 
was a choice bit of‘a library in a choice 
country town and choice friends there 
were in this town and choice little folks. 
Like most small western towns, this one 
possessed only public schools and a few 
small factories and a foundry, but there 
were many farms round about and nice, 
common, ordinary, everyday people to 
make a librarian’s heart glad. And there 
was one blessed man in that town who 
had faith in Cordelia and before she 
knew it, almost, her dream had come 
true and this bit of a library was hers 
and she might do pretty much as shie 
pleased with it. And there were so 
many things she pleased to do. The red 
ink and the bitter disappointments that 
had come with what appeared much like 
failure at school, were all forgotten, and 
standing out clearly and happily in her 
nicmory were the high ideals her Alma 
Mater stood for—the altruistic, the in- 
spirational side of things that had made 
a strong appeal to Cordelia throughout 
her course. 
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And so this librarian began her work 
fairly bubbling over with enthusiasm— 
with enough library spirit stored up to 
last her the rest of her natural life and 
with some to spare for other library as- 
pirants. In less than a month the library 
microbe had attacked young, old, and in- 
different within a radius of many miles. 
Gladys Marguerite Neville, aged 17, 
wanted to be a librarian, and so did 
Saphronia Mahitabel Snow, aged 72; 
and John Andrew White and Percy 
Langdon Fields wanted to marry libra- 
rians and marry them they did, for Cor- 
delia lost, in due course of time, the fair 
young things who had served her as first 
and second assistants. It was very evi- 
dent to Cordelia from the beginning of 
her experience in Workville that the 
hearts of these two assistants were with 
John and Percy and that help would 
have to come from somewhere soon, so 
nothing daunted by her inexperience, a 
little class was formed of the two as- 
sistants and two apprentices—two ap- 
prentices out of many applicants in the 
majority of whose minds the only essen- 
tial to success seemed to be delicate 
health or the love of books. But these 
two were healthy, wide-awake young 
women with habits of industry acquired 
during a few years of teaching and their 
names were Helen and Frances. 

The generally accepted idea of ap- 
prentice courses in the small library is 
that of simple experience in routine 
work—training by doing, without special 
instruction; but one cannot with im- 
punity place a raw recruit at the charg- 
ing desk without first giving her some 
instruction in charging systems gener- 
ally, the merits of one’s own special sys- 
tem, an attendant’s attitude toward the 
public, and relative matters. The course 
of training as outlined by Cordelia in- 
cluded three lectures a week. Besides 
these there was one meeting at which re- 
ports on assigned current topics were 
given and a survey of the library field 
covered. Then daily practical work in 
all departments and time for general 
reading, gave the girls a chance to apply 
the theory they were getting. 


Now Helen was a college graduate, 
and, unlike many college graduates, a 
real lover of books, She was familiar 
with the best books and possessed the 
critical faculty to a marked degree; but 
she loved books for the books’ sakes and 
was just as likely as not to attempt to 
lead the Duchess reader by one grand 
leap to the Divine Comedy or the Essay 
on man. When compiling annotated 
bibliographies or running down refer- 
ence problems, Helen was in her element 
and she shone also in technical work; 
but society and her patrons’ interests 
made no appeal to her, and she much 
preferred retiring into her shell to meet- 
ing the Baptist Shower vs. Sunshine so- 
ciety or listening, to a discussion on 
Helen Gould and her value to society by 
the Anti-Gossip club—forgetting that to 
be of the greatest service to the greatest 
number a librarian must needs acquaint 
herself with her patrons’ interests even 
at the sacrifice of her own inclinations. 

Frances, on the other hand, had been 
taken out of school at the age of 16, but 
by dint of courage and steady applica- 
tion had succeeded in fitting herself as 
special teacher of German in the schools 
of a large western city. Frances loved 
people more than books, but though only 
slightly familiar with books, she under- 
stood their mission and was alive to the 
needs of her patrons or if they had 
none, endeavored to create them. She 
was from the beginning an ideal desk at- 
tendant. Splendid executive ability 
which she had not known she possessed 
soon came to the surface and this, with 
her neatness and accuracy and large 
sympathies, stood her in good stead 
when a call for a competent librarian 
came from a neighboring town. 

These two apprentices spent nine 
months with Cordelia, the one remain- 
ing at the end of her course as first as- 
sistant, the other taking the librarianship 
of a small library. Both completed their 
apprenticeship with the determination to 
some day make themselves more fit for 
their work by attending library school. 

This year’s experiment had been so 
successful from both the librarian’s and 
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the apprentices’ points of view that it 
was decided to repeat the process an- 
other year, so two more apprentices 
were installed. They were high school 
graduates with no experience in teaching 
or other lines of work. Ella was pre- 
paring for college and having to work 
her way through, she adopted this means 
as being the most agreeable to her pur- 
poses. The plan worked out beautifully 
in her case. With that year’s experi- 
ence, she has since been able to assist 
at regular hours in her college library, 
thus paying a large part of her college 
expenses. 

Mildred was the only daughter of a 
member of Cordelia’s library board and 
she began her library career (which was 
brief) with the assurance that all would 
be well with her, regardless. Mildred 
was immaculate; her hands were lily 
white, her coiffure fearfully and won- 
derfully constructed, her clothes always 
spotless and cut after the latest designs ; 
but she had two particular aversions: 
school teachers and dirty children. She 
always had abhorred teachers, Cordelia 
afterward learned, and saw no possibili- 
ties in uncouth children—no future en- 
gineers, no poets, no statesmen. To the 
élite of Workville, Mildred was always 
courteous, particularly so to dapper 
young men. In less than no time, Mil- 
dred, the only daughter of a library di- 
rector, had grown wise—so wise that the 
library, Cordelia, and her loyal trustees 
were subjected to her merciless criti- 
cism ; and thereby hangs a tale 
“ . . . . . whose lightest word 
Would harrow up thy soul, freeze thy young 

blood, 
Make thy two eyes, like stars, start from their 
spheres, 
Thy knotted and combined locks to part 
And each particular hair to stand on end 
Like quills upon the fretful porcupine ; 
But this eternal blazon must not be 
To ears of flesh and blood.” 


’Twas not long after this that Cordelia 
emigrated to a “new field of usefulness,” 
a sadder but a wiser librarian. There is 
nothing more beneficial than the getting 
away from one’s field of action now and 
then and taking a long-distance view of 
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oneself and one’s work. From the view 
Cordelia got of herself these next few 
months she derived some wisdom, more 
common sense, and the decision to have 
as little as possible to do with the ap- 
prentice system in future. But the small 
library with its meager income is unable 
to employ trained assistants, and it is in- 
cumbent upon the trained librarian to 
use her best efforts toward the educa- 
tion and training of the ofttimes crude 
material that falls into her hands. 

Fortunately for Cordelia’s naturally 
optimistic nature, the next several years 
brought her perfect treasures in the way 
of helpers and she considered it one of 
her greatest privileges and pleasures to 
watch the development, through the in- 
fluence of books and people (one of the 
finest combinations in the world), of 
these earnest young people. 

Remembering how her own ignorance 
of library work stood in the way of her 
progress in library school that first term, 
Cordelia, like many other librarians, was 
induced to receive, from -time to 
time, prospective library school students 
for a few weeks’ practical work—an ex- 
cellent arrangement for the prospective 
student and a pleasure, in some respects, 
to the librarian, 

Cordelia’s experiences are not given 
here because of any interest that may at- 
tach to them in themselves, but out of 
them she made some deductions which 
I found, by chance, interlarded among 
the items of her last will and testament 
and which I take the liberty to read, 
having gone so far in the first place as 
to tell things about Cordelia which she 
might not thank me for doing. The fol- 
lowing are recorded in Stafford’s red 
ink in a neat, round, but rather labored, 
library hand: 

That a practical knowledge of the 
technical, the inspirational, the business 
sides of library work can be acquired in 
no better way than by actual experience 
in a small, well administered library and 
that the student entering library school 
without it is woefully handicapped. 

That the student wil! surely learn in 
her two or three months of long hours 
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and self-sacrifice whether or not she 
cares to make this her life work. That 
it is better for her to discover at this 
stage of her experience whether or not 
she is adapted to the work than to as- 
sume the expense of beginning her train- 
ing at a library school with the possi- 
bility of failure to adjust herself. That 
she also discovers much more readily 
than in class work what particular line 
of work she is best fitted for, in case the 
general work of a library does not ap- 
peal to her. 

That an open mind, alertness, adapt- 
ability, a love of people, stand the 
would-be librarian in better stead than a 
college diploma—if she cannot have all. 

That her apprentice course should be 
taken during the time of year when the 
most active work of the library is in 
progress, when clubs and schools are 
making their largest demands upon the 
library’s resources, 

That examinations in the small library 
seem hardly necessary. In a small town 
where everybody knows everybody else, 
the applicant’s records are easily looked 
up and personal acquaintance readily 
established, making it possible for the 
librarian to judge of the fitness of the 
applicant. Where the number of appli- 
cants is large, however, there might be 
an advantage in an examination by mak- 
ing it serve as a weeding-out process. 
The ill-equipped student usually recon- 
siders at the mere mention of an exam- 
ination. Final examinations would seem 
even more superfluous. The librarian of 
the small library is in the closest possible 
touch with each student and is able to 
judge of her work much better from ob- 
servation than by examination as she 
herself supervises and revises. 

That relative values and the distinc- 
tion between essentials and non-essen- 
tials are brought out in the work of a 
small library to a degree impossible in 
the library school, unless the instructors 
have had broad experience in the general 
work of a library. 

That the inexperienced graduate is 
likely to  over-emphasize particular 
phases of the work (picture bulletins, 
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for example,) which later she learns are , 
of secondary importance; and that she 
who organizes an apprentice class imme- 
diately upon her graduation from school, 

has considerable self-assurance, to say 
the least. 

That the work actually accomplished 
by the short-term apprentice hardly 
compensates for the time the librarian 
spends in instruction and revision. After 
the first three months a wide-awake ap- 
prentice really pays for services ren- 
dered, but up to then, the time the libra- 
rian spends in teaching and in revision 
might be devoted much more profitably 
to the actual work of the library, espe- 
cially as the patrons are better pleased 
with the service of one in whom they 
have confidence than with a raw recruit. 

That whether librarians of the small 
library shall or shall not conduct ap- 
prentice classes depends upon the point 
of view. If it is actual service they are 
after, they can more easily and satisfac- 
torily render that service themselves. If 
out of sympathy for the profession 
librarians are willing to help the pros- 
pective student to become a better stu- 
dent and eventually a better librarian, 
and can conscientiously devote them- 
selves and their libraries to the cause for 
a couple of months, they at least have 
the satisfaction of knowing that other 
libraries will receive the benefit and 
what benefits one accrues to the advan- 
tage of all to some extent. 

That a year’s apprentice course in a 
small library cannot possibly take the 
place of library school training; with 
want of contact with teachers and lec- 
turers, the elect of the profession, it 
would require years of practice in a 
small library to make up for one year 
in school; but that just as surely as 
school training is desirable for librarian- 
ship, practical experience is desirable for 
school training. 


The Carnegie library of Pittsburgh 
has issued a list of 100 recent books 
on agriculture, classified under head- 
ings of 630, 
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Personal Assistance and Signs in a 
Library 


Some time ago the librarian of East 
Orange, N. J., secured suggestions on 
means of assisting the public to find 
the books in the library. Some of 
the main points evolved from the 
suggestions are as follows: 

We find that people are guided in 
and out of ferryboats, elevated sta- 
tions, etc., in a way that makes it im- 
possible for them to do the wrong 
thing. The result is obtained, but is 
any compliment paid to their intelli- 
gence? Have we librarians been con- 
tent with this method, or have we 
instead. recognized the library as a 
magnet the book or information de- 
sired as the pole to which a reason- 
ing borrower is attracted, and made 
natural the way of reaching it? 

The “new bookcase” so marked is 
a fairly good way to entice persons 
to turn to the right upon entering 
the library, if that is desired. If there 
is an information desk, with an at- 
tendant, it could well be placed with- 
in sight of the new bookcase. Ti 
the whole library is not ‘open shelf,’ 
but there is an open shelt room, the 
new bookcase should tempt the unde- 
cided borrower into that room first, 
thus giving him a selection from 
which to choose. 

If possible the location of the kind 
of information wanted should be evi- 
dent upon entering the building. The 
architectural conditions often make a 
directory of departments the only so- 
lution. But, when possible, children 
should be attracted to their room by 
its evident adaptation to their needs 
before they have carried energetic 
confusion through any other part of 
the building. The reference room 
should be in close contact with the 
delivery department and book supply 
for the sake of our first critic, who 
wishes to gain all of his information 
through one person. But it should 
also be sufficiently separated from the 
delivery department to make silence 
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in that department unnecessary, and 
to suggest quiet and study at a 
glance. If an attendant in the refer- 
ence department is at a desk that 
faces the entrance, and if he consid- 
ers his first duty is to look up and 
catch the eye of the person entering, 
the sign, ‘reference information desk’ 
might be dispensed with. But as he 
cannot always be in evidence, if use- 
ful, the sign is helpful. The value 
of this silent welcome is testified to 
by Buffalo’s reference librarian and 
by others. The periodical and news- 
paper rooms are easily self-evident 
and require no sign. 

If the assistant to the chief in 
each department is sufficiently well 
informed, the assistant can give the 
borrower the advantage (possible in 
a small library) of assistance not 
only in her department, but wherever 
material can best be found. This 
ability involves sufficient practice in 
every department to let the assistant 
use it to advantage. If the assistant 
cannot promptly render assistance 
needed, she is instructed to ask the 
head of that department, who tells 
her what to do (to inspire con- 
fidence), instead of taking the work 
out of her hands. Where a case mer- 
its it the more experienced assistant 
goes directly to the inquirer. 

In the delivery department, the 
attendant approached with a ques- 
tion that involves leaving the desk, 
presses a button which cails to her 
place an extra attendant doing cler- 
ical work within reach. Libraries are 
approaching this plan of direct service 
as rapidly as conditions allow. The 
small library can reach it first. The 
next best thing is done by many more 
libraries. The borrower is accom- 
panied to the assistant he needs to 
see. 

This atmosphere of ready helpful- 
ness seems to be the aim of nearly all 
libraries, whether they encourage 
questions by the sign ‘Information 
desk,’ the notice on the catalog case, 
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or the apparent leisure of the one in 
charge. The root of the matter lies 
in the choice of competent assistants, 
and then in the training of them. 

There are two kinds of .indexes— 
the classification of the books and 
the card catalog of them. Of the 
20 librarians consulted, but three men- 
tioned the posting of the classification 
as an index for the public. These 
three presented it in three ways, by 
a pamphlet giving class numbers and 
subjects covered, by the sheet from 
the advertising prospectus of the 
Dewey classification that showed 
classes and their subdivisions, and 
third by a printed folder that explains 
briefly the make-up of the book num- 
ber, lists the most used headings of 
the classification. and gives the ar- 
rangement of the classes in the li- 
brary. 

The second index to the books— 
the card catalog—is awe-inspiring to 
many a user of the library and needs 
consideration. It-is usually explained 
in a folder called “Information for 
Borrowers,” by directions placed on 
top of the catalog case or hung at the 
end. These directions are often too 
detailed and are seldom read by the 
public. Perhaps the briefest and 
clearest explanation comes from the 
Brooklyn public library. It ends: 
“When in doubt ask the librarian.” 
This library supplements the expla- 
nation by placing before each subject 
in the catalog a card which reads, 
“Electricity; see books on_ shelves, 
class 537.” 

Many libraries follow the plan of 
placing two cards headed “How to 
use the actalog” in every drawer, one 
at the front and one at the middle. 
This seems effectual, for the person 
discovers this aid when he finds him- 
self in difficulty. 

To help in locating books in the 
book stacks, the Newark library places 
on top of its catalog case a framed 
floor plan showing the location of 
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books by classes. This is most use- 
ful. 

There is one other index that I 
should place on top of the catalog 
case, because it modifies the impres- 
sion that the catalog expresses the re- 
sources of the library. It would read: 
“For further material in the library 
consult, in the reference room, per- 
odicals through Poole’s Subject In- 
dex, pamphlets in the vertical filing | 
case, subject book-lists in the ver- 
tical filing case, clippings in the ver- 
tical filing case, the classified picture 
collection, the list of maps, and in the 
book stacks, government documents.” 

‘A number of libraries are giving 
lessons to upper grade pupils and to 
women’s clubs in the practical use of 
a library, or are showing each new 
borrower the arrangement of books, 
use of the card catalog, etc. Still 
other libraries make a practice of in- 
viting the searcher to join in the hunt. 
We need to have clearly in mind that 
signs and directions are not to save 
questions to assistants, but to help the 
people who will not ask the assist- 
ants. 

The matter of signs. 

Now comes the question of signs; 
shall they be many or few, explana- 
tory or restrictive, and in what form 
shall they be presented? 

We have, by the methods already 
outlined, overcome the need in many 
instances of naming the departments. 
We cannot well do without showing 
the location by name of large classes 
of books and using shelf labels for 
smaller classes. Libraries are using 
these signs very generally. As to gen- 
eral signs, scarcely a library ap- 
proves of restrictive signs, yet very 
many have at least one kind. It is 
the law with regard to the mutilation 
of books. The next most frequent 
restrictive sign is in regard to loud 
conversation. A personal word when 
needed will usually bring better re- 
sults and will not assume that the 
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999 considerate persons need to be 
reminded of the rights of others. 

There is quite a bit of psychology 
in signs which advertisers may touch 
us. Usually signs are disfiguring if they 
stand out enough to compel attention. 
Make them attractive and, as our 
first critic put it—make them a deli- 
cate suggestion, not a word direction. 
Add to this that signs are of value 
in inverse ratio to their frequency, 
and we are ready for work. 

The signs needed vary with the 
size of the library. In small libra- 
ries up to 20,000v. the conclu- 
sions reached by the Ottumwa (Ia.) 
librarian would hold good: “We have 
tried to keep the institutional effect 
as far as possible from our library 
and to have people feel the hospi- 
tality, warmth and cheer when first 
entering that they would feel on com- 
ing into a well-regulated home. With 
this idea we have had no signs and 
have found the loan desk sufficient to 
meet the approach of all newcom- 
ers.” 





Library Work Among Foreigners* 
Josepha Kudlicka, assistant in William Ives 
branch library, Buffalo, N. Y. 

It is hardly necessary to say to such a 
gathering of American women as the 
Federation of Woman’s clubs that there 
is a need of library work among the for- 
eign communities. 

But I can tell you something of the in- 
fluence of such work. 

A work that helps to make better citi- 
zens! Without being partial I may say 
that our Buffalo library has an atmos- 
phere that, is not found everywhere—a 
warm, helpful kindness that is reaching 
out and also helping the foreigners. 
Twelve years ago our library had a few 
hundred Polish books on its shelves and 
the people came a long distance to get 
them, but the late Mr Elmendorf, wish- 
ing to extend library work, decided to 
put a branch nearer the people who 


*Presented before the New York federation of 
Women’s clubs. 
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needed the influence of good books, The 
William Ives branch had its first quar- 
ters in a German locality, several blocks 
away from the Poles, but they came— 
first the children, then the parents. We 
did good work there, and after four 
years it proved desirable to go nearer 
the Polish community and the library 
secured two large rooms on the ground 
floor of a building called the “Dom 
Polski” (a place put up by the united 
efforts of the Polish societies working 
together for the uplift of our people). 
We have a room for the adults and one 
for the children, who come in large num- 
bers, and by becoming familiar with the 
books they soon develop a desire to read. 
They want picture and “easy” books, as 
many of them do not read English very 
readily. Some of these children never 
saw picture books, many are ragged and 
dirty, but we take them to a basin in the 
corner of the room, where they wash 
their hands and faces, and then with 
eager eyes look at the books or come to 
the desk to sign their names for library 
cards. We get in very close touch with 
them, as they respond quickly to a sym- 
pathetic interest in their affairs. One 
day we had a young lady who was 
studying library methods come to visit 
our branch, and within an hour she had 
an eager and interested audience listen- 
ing to stories. One boy who could not 
get near enough crawled on top of the 
table until only his shoes (several sizes 
too long) could be seen. They grew 
very confidential] and told the young lady 
about their families and homes. It is 
touching to see the “little mothers” of 
Io to 12 years of age holding a heavy 
baby in their arms, come to read the 
books. Sometimes the “little mothers” 
are boys, who are very tender to their 
little charges, and though the children 
make a little extra noise, we don’t mind, 
as we know that the influence of our 
library is doing good where it is most 
needed. Miss S., who is in charge of 
our branch, has won the love of all 
through her sympathy and loyalty to the 
Poles. Some of our boys belong to 
“gangs,” and one of the worst and 
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dirtiest of them was given a cake of 
nice soap by Miss S, and ‘the next day 
he came with face and hands shining, 
with a clean handkerchief in the pocket 
of his dirty blouse, and said, “My 
mother said thank you for the nice 
soap.” There are none so bad but that 
a little kindness touches them. 

Through the children we have been 
able to encourage the mothers and 
fathers to use the library—even those 
who do not read or write come (the chil- 
dren read tothem). Mothers with shawls 
on their heads and fathers on their way 
from work stop to get books, and they 
read good books, not only fiction, but 
history, travel and poetry. 


We have many gems in our Polish lit-— 


erature which can compare more than 
favorably with the literature of any 
country. We have about 6000 books in 
our branch and last year we circulated 
74,650 books, so you see that the Polish 
people like to read. 

Some of the most interesting work is 
with the boys and girls of the higher 
grades and high*schools. When they 
are getting ready for a debate or writing 
essays, we are kept busy helping. They 
ask us to read their papers and we are 
almost as excited as to the results of a 
debate or essay as they are. Many of 
our boys are now in college and we feel 
quite proud to think that some are, and 
others will be, doctors, lawyers and men 
in the higher walks of life. We have 
come to be more than a place where 
“they hand out books to read,” but a 
place where help and information of all 
kinds is asked and received. If someone 
is lost, they come to the library—to find 
an address—looking for work—they 
come for information on all subjects, not 
only books. Once a mother ran in with 
tears in her eyes to say that her baby 
was lost. A telephone message soon 
quieted her, as the child was at the sta- 
tion. One time one of our boys came 
in very excited with shining eyes, and 
said, “Oh, I must tell you, as my mother 
and sister are not at home, I have won 
the first prize for my humane essay.” 
He felt the need of sympathy and came 
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to us. Boys and girls come to talk about 
their clubs, 

Library work among the foreigners 
certainly does pay, not in dollars and 
cents, but in that which is worth much 
more in influence for good, which is 
work worth while doing. 

I would now make an appeal to all 
library workers, teachers and all people 
of influence who come in close touch 
with the foreigners, “do not try to 
‘Americanize’ us too soon.” You cannot 
make a good American out of a poor 
Pole. If we love our country we will 
love yours all the more. Let us keep the 
best that is in us, the love for our tradi- 
tions and language, our deep religious 
and patriotic sentiments, and you will 
have better and nobler citizens. Rather 
let us absorb those beautiful ideals of 
freedom, tolerance and justice to all, for 
which our Polish patriots helped your 
noble forefathers to fight and gain. 

Let us have freedom and justice, not 
in words, but in deeds, and you will 
always find that the real Pole is always 
ready to fight for the freedom of any 
country, not only his own. 


Arrangement for Illustrations in 
Periodicals 

William R. Reinick, chlef of the department. of 
public documents, Free library of Philadelphia 

Every librarian has thought of how 
to supply the constantly increasing 
call for portraits, reproductions of 
paintings, engravings, scenery, build- 
ings, inhabitants of different countries, 
furniture, machinery, animals, work of 
certain artists and illustrations of 
many hundreds of different subjects, 
made upon him by those engaged in 
the arts and sciences. The period- 
icals are constantly giving illustra- 
tions of these subjects, but as far as 
accessibility to the person desiring to 
make use of them is concerned, they 
might as well have never existed. 
Very few libraries are able to buy the ° 
expensive art works and these only 
cover a very small portion of the il- 
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lustrations requested from time to 
time. 

There are indexes to articles in the 
periodicals; the A. L. A. portrait in- 
dex covers portraits to a degree; but 
when inquiry is made of the librarian 
for an illustration of any of the sub- 
jects mentioned above, he can only 
show the inquirer rows of periodicals 
and bid him look through them. A 
herculean task indeed, considering 
the thousands of periodicals that are 
being published each week and 
month. The inquirer who wants to 
use the illustration or to get ideas for 
an order which must be attended to 
as quickly as possible, looks at the 
mountains of periodicals before him, 
calls to mind that the average length 
of life on earth is limited to 70 
years, gives one more look, and 
walks away, depends upon his mem- 
ory, and most likely the result is as 
unsatisfactory to himself as the pur- 
chaser. If he could have been able 
to see other illustrations relating to 
the subject wanted, how much more 
satisfaction would have been given. 

Now these illustrations are of great 
value to those who have to earn a 
living in certain lines of work. If he 
is an architect they give him differ- 
ent styles of architecture and broaden 
his knowledge; if a decorator, the il- 
lustrations of interiors of rooms, etc., 
will be of untold value to him and so 
on with the many workers who have 
use for the new ideas. It is simply 
impossible to calculate the wealth that 
easy access to material of this char- 
acter adds to the community. 

A number of plans may be used by 
the librarian to make this material 
accessible. A card index could be 
made on cheap cards, giving the sub- 
ject of the illustrations, name of the 
artist, title, volume, year and page of 
the periodical in which the illustration 
may be found. A number of refer- 
ences could be placed on one card. 

But as most librarians receive more 
than one copy of the magazine, and 
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if not, back numbers may be bought 
a few months later very cheaply, il- 
lustrations could be cut out, placed in 
large envelopes, pasted on manila 
sheets, or in scrap books, and be 
kept arranged by subjects. 

This arranging of the illustrations 
by subjects is preferable, except in 
special cases, as it gives the inquirer 
a lot of material at once on a given 
subject, and avoids the confusion 
caused by having a number of bound 
volumes lying around on the table, 
saves the wear and tear. on the, bind- 
ings, the time of the assistants in con- 
stantly being called by the inquirer 
to the card index to see what period- 
ical is wanted, getting the periodicals 
and putting them away again after 
they have been consulted, and with- 
out question is far more satisfactory 
to the patron. 

In special libraries, such as art, en- 
gineering, architectural clubs, etc., the 
idea can be modified according to the 
special needs which the members may 
show to exist. 

When I was librarian of the Phila- 
delphia Sketch club, the members 
were constantly coming to me and 
asking in which periodical the work 
of a certain artist could be found, 
and very seldom was a subject asked 
for. Of course, I was unable to sat- 
isfy their wants as there is no such 
publication to my knowledge, as an 
index to illustrations, except the A. 
L. A. portrait index. 

The library contained a very large 
number of bound volumes of period- 
icals, and after thinking the matter 
over, I suggested to the Board the 
following scheme which was carried 
into effect. 

All the illustrations in these peri- 
odicals were cut out and arranged by 
the artists who made the illustrations 
in alphabetical order. They were then 
pasted on loose manila sheets, which 
were punched to fit in loose sheet 
scrapbooks. This allowed extra 
sheets to be placed in the scrap-book, 
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whenever the space allotted to any 
one artist was used up. This ar- 
rangement enables one to look over 
the different illustrations of an artist 
within a reasonable time, also to see 
the beginning of his work, its prime 
and its decline, saves the cost of bind- 
ing and indexing if they are to be 
properly taken care of. 

There was not much trouble with 
the subjects, as almost every artist 
and illustrator was known for a cer- 
tain style of work, and used certain 
subjects throughout his work, the 
members, if they wanted animal stud- 
ies, generally knew the names of the 
artists who made animal studies, etc., 
but a subject index could be made 
on the cards referring by subject to 
the artists whose work is in the scrap- 
books. Of course, where the artist 
was not given, the illustrations were 
arranged by subjects. 

The results were beyond anticipa- 
tion, the members spending hours in 
looking at, comparing and criticizing 
the work of the different artists, be- 
ing now. able to compare the work 
where before not knowing where to 
find the illustrations, one or two had 
a vague idea of the style of a par- 
ticular artist and the rest had none, 
and the practically valueless collec- 
tion was thus made of practical use, 
and I know helped many in their 
daily work. 





No stream from its source 

Flows seaward, how lonely soever its course, 
But what some land is gladden’d. 

No star ever rose 

And set without influence somewhere. Who 
knows 


What earth needs from earth’s lowest crea- 
tures. No life 
Can be pure in its purpose and strong in its 
strife 
And all life not be purer and stronger thereby. 
—Owen Meredith. 
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A Reminiscence Implying a Sugges- 
tion 

The sentiment prevailed rather 
widely that the general program ot 
the recent A. L. A. was a failure or 
at best a meager success. The com- 
plaint of general dissatisfaction came 
from many. A few of us made some 
effort to find from the many what 
were the several contributing elements 
and the real basis of the apparent fail- 
ure. 

There is neither point nor value in 
setting forth this matter except in the 
hope that good may result. To ac- 
complish this end plain speaking, 
though both unpleasant and unwel- 
come, is demanded. 

The complaint has been urged quite 
freely and quite as generally that the 
sections meetings are too prominent 
for the good of the general association. 
I am sure a large number share this 
belief.. The basis of this belief is not 
quite so easy to find nor so generally 
agreed upon. Most who accept this 
theory urge that the sections have as- 
sumed too much importance and 
prominence and have occupied too 
much time. This may be true, but 
there is another explanation that may. 
quite as well account for the facts, 
and to my thinking presents less in 
conflict with the apparent conditions. 
May it not be that it is not the sec- 
tions more so much as the general 
association less? Lytton, doubtless 
with Shakespere in mind, said, “A 
prince shines brightly until a king is 
near.” May it not be the absence of 
the king rather than the over presence 
of the prince? If the general associa- 
tion were strong and centralizing in 
its influence might not the several 
sections assume a more legitimate 
proportion? 

Some said, in a kindly effort to ex- 
plain the lack of vitality and signifi- 
cance and character of the general 
program of the late meeting, that 
there remains nothing from which to 
construct a good program as we have 
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discussed all the vital questions of a 
general nature and little or nothing 
remains to be done. This may be 
true, but I am scarcely able to believe 
that a great national educational 
movement has been founded and fin- 
ished in.a third of a century with the 
men and women still living who at- 
tended the christening ceremony, but 
it is needless for me to explain that 
ideas come to me by freight while to 
others they come special delivery. 

If, however, this be the real ex- 
planation then we should, as‘ has the 
G. A. R., organize our posts and 
gather around our campfires and re- 
cite with fiendish glee how we pur- 
sued, caught, and mercilessly killed 
our enemies, but it is useless that we 
should bear the unwarranted hard- 
ships of further tenting in the open 
fields, or our being harrassed nightly 
by a supposed enemy. The post camp- 
fires will still secure to us our re- 
union, which has always been one of 
the most enjoyable features and less 
strenuous than the violent attacks 
commonly called a program and much 
more in harmony with solved prob- 
lems and battles well fought and to 
a finish. If we have done all that 
needs to be done in progressive work, 
then our future is easy. Not all, how- 
ever, will agree that this is a fair ex- 
planation. 

I am aware that certain sections 
have been accused of having finished 
their work. I understand that persons 
most concerned do not admit it. 

One irreverent insurgent (two 
words for one idea) asked this ques- 
tion, “Why is the program furnished 
year after year and day after day in 
the same year by a coterie of a dozen 
or twenty persons? Have they a 
monopoly on capability ?” 

When I recovered from the shock 
such irreverence had given me I 
begged him to desert the ranks of in- 
surgency, I told him through my 
‘tears, that no insurgent was ever a 
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simon pure anything and that it was 
his duty to return and be one of us. 

His state came into the union in 
1820 and-I could not show him; pos- 
sibly I did not see clearly myself. If 
it were true that the same group of 
persons appeared upon the program 
days or years in succession, the fact 
might be readily explained. In any 
given number of persons, there is but 
a small per cent of real and acknowl- 
edged geniuses. There was but one 
Grant in a large army, only one Hob- 
son, but one Joan of Arc. We must 
hear from the giants and geniuses of 
our profession for nothing is too good, 
even for the common ones of us. 
People of common sense see only the 
common things of life and those of 
uncommon sense are necessary as 
leaders. It is they who must tell us 
how it is done. 

To say that their message becomes 
old and trite, as one did remark, 
would be to proclaim the sermon on 
the mount, out-dated as a last year’s 
almanac, or that Hamlet shall not ap- 
pear on the stage again until Chan- 
tecler is presented to all the world. 

When I dared to suggest to a friend 
how fine it was that we should have 
the same wits and wags appear day 
after day upon the same platform, 
how it relieved us from the strain of 
interpreting new jokes and how by 
and by these self same .jjokes might 
become our very own, how we might 
use them as original in our home 
meetings, he retorted, in a most 
vicious temper, that after he had 
heard a joke four times in thirty-six 
hours it ceased to be amusing. I 
could not understand how he could 
feel so. I recall, that my father on 
the farm was always inclined to use 
the old horse rather than the colt, lest 
the colt might do the unconventional 
thing. I recalled also that Emerson 
said, “We thank God for all the great 
men of the past, but we too are men,” 
but that has nothing to do with a 
library program, for if a library mes- 
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sage was good in 1876 and in 1899, 1 
can not see why it is not good in 1910. 

Seriously there is grave danger to 
any organization that is thoroughly 
ripe, completely established, with all 
its outposts guarded, with all its terri- 
tory well policed, with all its interests 
safeguarded, in permitting the ex- 
hibition of unseasoned unconventional 
mateérial lest the thing might happen 
that had not been foreordained. One 
of the tests of science is this, that by 
it one may prophesy. Any well or- 
ganized and thoroughly matured or- 
ganization is likely to become in this 
sense scientific. By knowing what 


it has done one may safely prophesy | 


what it will do and what it will per- 
mit to be done. Now we may fore- 
cast what the A..L. A. will do and 
permit. Its future gives us no con- 
cern and we who are in it may com- 
placently repeat that beautiful little 
prayer of faith resignation, that every 
child has learned, “Here I lay me 
down to sleep,” etc. 

The scientific beauty of our national 
congress during the period of its can- 
nonization was the, absolute certainty 
with which we could foretell its con- 
duct, but when the great cannon was 
fired the shock so disturbed condi- 
tions that prophecy is no longer safe. 

“Onward Christian Soldier” was 
written for the unconventional, but 
not by nor for the chief priests and 
scribes. 

However, one might regret prear- 
ranged and predigested programs and 
whatever might be his desire for the 
fresh and the new and the unpre- 
meditated in a general program, there 
is certainly nothing left to be desired 
in certain numbers of the 1910 general 
program. Certainly they had not been 
long in mind of the perpetrator. They 
suggested in many ways the thought- 
fulness displayed at an ice cream sup- 
per in a country church. They were 
short, bright, flashy medleys. These 
amusing parts were never more than 
one hour and a half long and this was 
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precisely as it should have been. Our 
great artists believed in this theory 
and practiced it in their masterpieces. 
We, perhaps all of us, recall Poe’s ar- 
gument in favor of long poems hold- 
ing that intense emotions are long 
continued and it is well known that 
a person in intense grief may cry out 
continuously for many hours. When 
Shakspere made use of comic scenes 
following deep tragic action he ex- 
tended them through many scenes—a 
long time. 

If ten minutes of fun is a good 
thing, one and a half hours is certainly 
nine times as good. This is simple 
mathematics of the variety arithmetic. 

Further, these items conform in 
their characteristics to the fundamen- 
tal principles of program-making. A 
friend of mine who has constructed 
several unusually successful programs 
accounts for his success upon the 
ground that he has never placed upon 
the program for general consideration, 
a matter that demands no exchange 
of opinion or upon which a real con- 
tribution to the thought and the liter- 
ature of a specific subject is not ex- 
pected. 

Only those subjects are to be placed 
upon a program that shall help me to 
better conduct my institution—church, 
school, library, hospital, farm or what- 
not. My friend may have been wrong 
in theory, but his practice was un- 
usually successful. 

It is clearly fitting that book re- 
views be on a library program, be- 
cause it is a line of work that a 
librarian can not do alone. He must 
have the help of the hundreds. It is 
extreme economy that six hundred 
shall travel collectively a half million 
miles to hear the reading of book re- 
views. 

There is certainly no way in which 
librarians can determine the relative 
value of sports and recreations for 
themselves and their constituents, ex- 
cept by getting information from men 
and women who know. This, like 
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book reviews, needs careful thought- 
ful discussion and it can not be settled 
in one’s own study. Further, it is a 
point we should settle once for all 
as. we have such complete control 
over it, both for ourselves and our 
constituents. Librarians will always 
be consulted upon these just as upon 
financial questions. To aeglect so 
vital a matter would be like taking 
liberties with questions of eternity or 
digestion. 

Whatever defects even a critic 
might find the most insurging insur- 
gent has much to be thankful for. One 
item alone may be mentioned—that 
is the one element that neither a pro- 
gram committee nor the oldest in- 
habitant can prevent—the meeting of 
friends, for even the worst of us have 
them, and the personal conference is 
at once the greatest charm and the 
ultimate’ good. 


Seattle, Wash. W. E. Henry. 


The California County Library Law 


Facts are wingless grubs, earthborn, 
and seldom found in the rosy empyrean 
of theory. Yet they have their uses, and 
it is well to include them in any general 
survey of work planned or accom- 
plished. The purpose of my communi- 
cation on the California county library 
law of 1909, printed in July Pustic 
Lrpraries, which I regret to find that 
Mr Bruncken regards as an “attack,” 
was simply to make clear to library 
workers outside of California, the actual 
present status of this law and the rea- 
sons for its nonacceptance as a whole by 
California librarians. The excellence of 
its intentions is obvious; the fact re- 
mains that its bearing upon existing pub- 
lic libraries has limited its operation, in 
connection with such libraries, to county 
extension under the “contract clause”— 
a clause that Mr Bruncken frankly char- 
actertzes as “a good enough makeshift 
until something better can be put in its 
place.” It is the scope and method of 
the “something better” that are in ques- 
tion. The statement in July Pustic 
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LipRARIES was a brief summary of the 
attitude toward the law held by a large 
number of California librarians, as reg- 
istered in meetings and in formal reso- 
lutions. I have no desire or intention to 
enter into controversy or pursue the sub- 
ject further, but it is most desirable that 
library workers interested in library leg- 
islation should have some knowledge of 
the well-founded reasons that have so 
far militated against the full acceptance 
by California librarians of this radical 
and far-reaching library law. 
HE en E. Haines. 


The Moral Side of Book Thieves 


A recent experience with a “book- 
lifter” in a small library raises the moral 
question as to the motives of the person 
who was concerned. Books had been 
mysteriously disappearing for two years, 
all biographies and shelved farthest from 
the loan desk. Suspicion was finally at- 
tached last winter to a young man, an 
out-of-town subscriber, who came to the 
library every Saturday afternoon in a 
long overcoat. Two books taken out 
were not returned in due season, and a 
book belonging to a set was found miss- 
ing after he had been known to ex- 
amine the set. He stopped coming to 


‘the library and paid no attention to 


overdue notices until the president of 
the library board spoke to his employer. 
A notice of the books overdue was sent 
again and included the book he was sus- 
pected of having. In a short time two 
volumes were returned, one of them 
having been regularly charged, the other 
the one he had been suspected of taking, 
and this latter with book pocket, card 
and dating slip removed. 

The city attorney, who is also.a mem- 
ber of the library board, was given the 
matter to prosecute and as a result 
nearly 30 books have been returned, the 
young man has paid a heavy fine and 
promises to either pay for the six books 
still missing or to return them. Whether 
he is prosecuted legally is still undecided 
but probably if he makes good the re- 
mainder of the loss there will be no pro- 
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ceedings against him. The man who 
has been guilty of this abuse of public 
confidence has at present a better posi- 
tion than a year ago and is trusted by 
his employers. He has always stood 
well in his community and so far as we 
know still retains respect. The books 
taken, with a few exceptions, were indi- 
vidual biographies and extended from 
Alexander the Great to George’ Wash- 
ington. We hope he gained something 
from the perusal of the books and also 
has learned that public ownership is not 
public license. 
SOUTHERN LIBRARIAN. 


Books in New England Colonies 


In Pustic Lrpraries of July last is 
the report of the New England library 
conference, held at Princeton, Mass., 
June g-Io. 

I note that Walter B. Briggs of Trin- 
ity college read a most delightful paper 
on “America’s ‘open door’ to the democ- 
racy of books.” It is my regret that I 
did not hear that’ paper read, and can 
well believe I missed a pleasure. 

Mr Briggs is reported as saying: ‘An 
examination of the inventories of the 


seventeenth century in the courts of © 


New England shows an utter absence of 
books and book-learning.” 

I protest against this sweeping state- 
ment deduced from court records alone, 
valuable as such records may be. It 
would require much research to warrant 
such assertion, and when made the re- 
search would not justify a belief in an 
“utter absence of books and book-learn- 
ing in New England in the seventeenth 
century.” If this were so, why did the 
colleges have such an early start in New 
England ? 

Mr Briggs also states: “The Bible 
and the Psalm-book appear to have been 
the only books available.” Neither Puri- 
tans nor Nonconformists were limited to 
the Bible and Psalm-book, but they in- 
cluded with them both Milton and 
Shakespeare, as an inventory of their 
effects when arriving shows plainly. 

Aside from the Scotch-Irish settlers, 
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between 1763-1775, the pioneer colonists 
of New England who came to America 
early in the 17th century were, the ma- 
jority of them, English exiles of birth 
and breeding, many of them university 
men, ‘ 
With these colonists were numbers of 
the lower English classes, as mechanics, 
craftsmen and domestic servants; for in 
the necessities of the early colonies all 
of a person’s abilities found scope. 
These English exiles came to America 
prepared to remain, no matter what dis- 


- comforts might be encountered. They 


brought with them their household 
goods—always including books, largely 
classics of a previous generation, doubt- 
less, but evincing the habit of reading, 
and they were constantly in receipt of 
fresh books from England that arrived 
with their tea and other staples as or- 
dered. ° 

This certainly was .the case in Massa- 
chusetts, and her province of the Ken- 
nebec, now known as Maine. In these 
assertions I include Virginia, for Vir- 
ginia and Massachusetts, or North Vir- 
ginia as it was often called, were in fre- 
quent, if not constant touch. This is 
evident in the letters and documents of 
the period. 

Coming as families, sometimes accom- 
panied by private tutors, fully under- 
standing that they were exiles, the love 
of England and the homes they left, 
caused them, whether in Massachusetts 
or Virginia, to maintain their homes in 
the new world as nearly as possible in 
the manners and customs of the mother- 
land. 

* Whether the colleges were started in 
America to avoid sending their sons to 
England or not, the fact remains that 
they were founded at an early date— 
Harvard in Massachusetts in 1636, and 
William and Mary in Virginia in 1692. 

Owing to the foundation of each col- 
ony under a body of men in England 
largely composed of persons of rank and 
position, united for mutual profit (“The 
adventurers” in the one case and “The 
London company” in the other), it is 
very apparent that the proportion of 
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gentry would be unusually large among 
the colonists whether they came to 
America as religious or political exiles, 

Somewhere, in my rather extensive 
reading, I have come upon this assertion, 
“That at the time of the Revolution no 
people in the world held education in 
highér estimation than those of New 
England.” If this be true there could 
not have existed “an utter absence of 
books and book-learning in the seven- 
teenth century.” 

The various town histories throughout 
New England show that New England 
possessed a reading population, not alone 
readers of books, but makers of books. 

To quote from one such (“Old Hallo- 
well on the Kennebec, by Mrs Emma 
Huntington Nason of Augusta, Me.): 
“Printers and publishers abounded 
among our early settlers, as a careful 
search among the old libraries will show, 
and they did not confiné themselves to 
their own publications, but imported 
from England, for their patrons and for 
their own circulating libraries, the best 
books of the time.” 

Printing presses were in use in Amer- 
ica as early as 1680, and a now rare 
tract called “America New England’s 
Crisis, etc.,” was printed and sold “by 
John Foster of Boston, Mass., in 1676, 
over against the sign of the Dove.” 

Also, a little book published in Lon- 
don in 1677 was reprinted in Boston in 
1741, and is to-day in the Boston public 
library, a tiny volume of some 8o pages. 

Many old books have come my way in 
New England libraries, and it is curious 
to find carefully bound in with the text 
at the end of the volume the list of sub- 
scribers’ names, through whom the pub- 
lishing was assured. 

I have a set of Shakespeare in nine 
volumes, brought to New England be- 
fore 1700, and as it has come down 
from father to eldest child in each gen- 
eration it bears the autograph of the 
owner. Similar cases, probably, would 
be met in the families of Chief Justice 
Fuller, and of President Taft, or many 
old New Englanders. Books seldom ap- 
peared in wills, but were quietly appor- 
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tioned in a family division, as with sil- 
ver. 

The Prince society with its early 
reprints rather disproves Mr _ Briggs’ 
statement concerning books and_book- 
learning in the seventeenth century in 
New England. 

Mr Briggs goes on to say, “The eight- 
eenth century saw only about a dozen 
libraries established outside of the col- 
leges.” Does he include the circulating 
libraries maintained by the booksellers, 
and does he overlook the many private 
collections that made public libraries 
simply a need for the future? 

Mr Briggs compares this lack of pub- 
lic libraries with the resources of “the 
55,000,000 v. in 2298 libraries at 
the disposal of the immigrant of to- 
day.” In this connection it is well to re- 
call the fact that in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries the pioneer settlers 
(the immigrants of that day) brought 
their patriotism full grown and went at 
once into the business of forming Amer- 
ican villages and towns. The facilities 
for training good citizens were not need- 
ed at that time. 

When the demand, or need for public 
libraries became evident, it was, as is 
usual with any demand, fully met, and 
it is a matter of library lore that New 
England responded. 

When the Carnegie supplies created a 
demand some century or two later, it is 
gratifying to learn that the future Amer- 
icans are profiting by the means at their 
disposal. 

Is it quite fair now to contrast the 
seventeenth and eighteenth century col- 
onists with the immigrants of the twen- 
teith century that flock to our shores? 

New York. Mrs. M. H. BANKs. 


Letting go the unworthy things that 
meet us—pretense, worry, discontent 
and_self-seeking—and_ taking loyal 
hold of time, work, present happiness, 
love, duty, friendship, sorrow and 
faith, let us so live in truth as to be 
an inspiration, strength and blessing 
to those whose lives are touched by 
ours.—Anna Robertson Brown. 
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A successful year in Chicago public li- 
brary—A significant thing in relation 
to the work of the Chicago public li- 
brary is the recent utterances of the 
newspapers of the city in comment- 
ing on the close of the first year’s 
work of the new administration. 
Some of the Chicago papers were sure 
that an injustice had been done to 
everybody concerned when the Li- 
brary Board decided on change and 
reorganization. At the end of a year, 
there is unanimous declaration of 
the great benefit conferred and oppor- 
tunity opened by the increased activ- 
ity in the multiplied agencies for li- 
brary services provided during the 
period. The future is full of possi- 
bilities plainly indicated, indeed, de- 
finitely planned, and only the most 
pessimistic can find room for com- 
plaint in the outlook. More money 
will have to be provided, but with 
such a record of results accomplished, 
with the plans proposed for future 
work and with the rapidly increasing 
interest on the part of the public, the 
request for additional appropriation 
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can hardly be refused. It is a satis- 
faction to anyone to have definité re- 
sults to show for hard, earnest efforts 
and Pusiic LiprarieEs dares to rejoice 
at its phophecy fulfilled. 

The adaptation of the classics—One of 
the most suggestive discussions which 
have occupied the attention of library 
conferences recently was that held at the 
recent joint meeting of Illinois and Iowa 
associations. The discussion treated of 
the adaptation of the classics, particu- 
larly for young people. The general 
trend of opinion was against adaptation. 
The point was well made and clearly 
demonstrated that such adaptations re- 
sult in a loss of power, beauty and fit- 
ness. 

The classics, since they are classics, 
are thé product of great minds, and 
the effrontery of the smaller mind in 
attempting to improvingly interpret 
these great minds is without excuse. 
There have been a few instances 
where elision has been made by one 
who was capable of performing the 
operation, but these constitute rare 
instances. For the most ‘part, the 
product of such work is like the 
street vendér’s razors—made to sell. 

The speakers, all serious students 
of child nature and children’s litera- 
ture, urged librarians to set their faces 
against the introduction of these re- 
written classics to children. 

There is another phase of this 
abridgement, which is equally as bad, 
though for another reason. The rush 
and consequent heedlessness of the 
present age have the same influence on 
great stories of the past ages and we 
have these stories presented with all 
the descriptive, historical and relevant 
matter eliminated. Nothing remains 
but the mere story itself. It is ques- 
tionable if the result is worthy of 
place or attention in the world of 
books. For the most part, it is the 
flagrant product of an_ egotistical 
mind, who has dared to take from the 
store house of the masters, certain 
things which have appealed to him 
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audaciously declaring that the youth 
of today will care more for his pres- 
entation than the original. 

In the case of the historical novel, 
often its only claim is the sequence of 
events. The time and place are not 
historically accurate, still if the novel 
be one of a great master, who is bet- 
ter able to describe the character of 
the principal personages of the plot, 
than the writer who has made a 
serious, oftentimes scholarly research 
for his material? 

Will not the young reader receive 
a truer impression from Thackeray’s 
delineation of the characters of ‘“Henry 
Esmond” or Scott’s presentation of 
the characters in “Ivanhoe” than he 
would from those who essay to 
present these characters as mere pup- 
pets in a play void of life, setting, or 
cause and effect? 

The librarian will not have done 
his duty unless he chooses the litera- 
ture that has lived and trusts to- the 
instinct of the individual reader to 
find for himself that in the literature 
which is his particular heritage. The 
latter will reject all that is not akin 
to his own spirit and it is little short 
of a great wrong to limit him to what 
the pygmy repeats of the product of 
the master mind. 


A. L. A. headquarters—One of the most 
important documents presented at the 
annual meeting of the A. L. A. was 
the report of the first year’s work of 
headquarters, by Secretary Hadley. It 
is to be regretted that it was not 
heard by a larger number. Unfortu- 
nately, it has become rather too much 
a matter of course that there will be 
reports of various kinds and not suffi- 
cient interest is given to the general 
reports, particularly those relating to 
the business of the association. With- 
out going into details at this time, 
since Secretary Hadley has promised 
a summary of his report for publica- 
tion soon, it may be said that the past 
year marks a high tide in the affairs 
of the association. There is ground 
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for congratulation that the A. L. A. 
was able to secure for the inadequate 
salary offered, a secretary who has so 
ably cared for the business side of the 
association, who has been able to in- 
terest so many different sections of 
the country in library affairs, who has 
so creditably represented the A. L. A. 
as occasion has arisen and who has at 
the same time rendered efficient per- 
sonal aid and advice to such a large 
number of perplexed individuals. The 
A. L. A. headquarters has amply 
justified itself in its first year’s work 
in the new offices. 

But like so many other good things 
in the library world it is entitled to 
much larger support than it now re- 
ceives. The funds are totally inad- 
equate for the reasonable conduct of 
its business and the problem of pro- 
viding more largely for its work is 
one that should receive the earnest 
consideration of all who are sincere 
in their professional zeal. 

The question cf dues from affiliated 
societies somewhere in proportion to 
the opportunities afforded them by 
meeting with A. L.°A., the consolida- 
tion of the work of the Publishing 
Board with A. L. A. headquarters, 
bringing all the business of the A. L. 
A, to one center, an increase of inter- 
est and activity on the part of those 
‘n charge of the endowment fund, and 
on the part of individuals as well, a 
wider appreciation on the part of 
local library associat'ons in seeking 
help from headquarters and contribut- 
ing to its support, a sinking cf sec- 
tional and personal feelings and a 
more enthusiastic support of all li- 
brary interests, all these deserve and 
should receive earnest consideration 
from the persons in places of power 
and also from the rank and file of the 
association. The A. L. A., its duties 
and privileges belong to everyone re- 
motely interested in library work, and 
its upbuilding or its decline is not in 
the hands of any one person or any 
set of persons in any section of the 
country. 
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L. C. Classification Schedules* 


The appearance of the L. C. 
classification schedules in _ printed 
form throws open a new avenue 
through which our national library is 
able to distribute suggestive informa- 
tion to library workers throughout the 
country. With the classification num- 
ber printed on the L. C. cards and 
with the schedules at one’s elbow, 
now for the first time does it become 
possible for a classifier to trace out 
the opinion of competent colleagues 
on the relations of definite books to 
‘the collections generally and to re- 
lated material, 

In classification, perhaps more than 
in any other branch of library routine, 
a consensus of .opinion is desirable. 
The subjects of most books usually 
are clear enough, but quite often the 
problem of what to do with them is 
very perplexing. The purpose in- 
tended by the author; the scope and 
purpose of the home library; prece- 
dences established; views derived from 
treatment by the catalogers,—all this 
and more should be taken into ac- 
count. The reference point of view, 
the opinion of experts; the book’s 
own involuntary evidence,—here are 
side-lights that never fail to clarify 
the classifier’s view, and to render his 
result an intelligent adjustment. 

The Library of Congress now is 
able to furnish one suggestion in addi- 
tion to those locally or otherwise 
availabie. In a great number of cases 
we may not need this suggestion, for, 
happily, some books do classify read- 
ily, but in doubtful and perplexing 
problems it is a godsend indeed, even 
if one may, for various reasons, not 
follow it. 

The L. C. schedules are “printed as 
manuscript,” i e, for reasons of con- 
venience, so their details should not 


*Outline Scheme.—Class B, Part I: B-BJ, 
Philosophy. Class G: Geography, Anthropology, 
ete. Class J: Political science. Class N: 
arts. Class Q: Science, Class R: Medicine. 
Class T: Technology. Class U: Military science. 
Class Z: Bibliography and Library science.— 
Washington, Government Printing Office. 


be regarded as finally determined or 
as subject for debate. It would be 
unfair not to observe this reservation. 
It would be equally unfair, however, 
not to call attention to the advantages 
of the scheme now presented, con- 
sidered apart from other system. 

One cardinal point in the consider- 
ation of these schedules is that they 
are part of a system actually in use 
in a large general library. Such a 
system should naturally follow a gen- 
eral plan with equal reference to spe- 
cial points of view, it should be ex- 
pansive — and contractive — and it 
should unite with these features a 
notation as convenient as possible. 

As for the general plan, it consists 
in a letter-and-number arrangement. 
The primary letter indicates main 
groups of subjects, as follows: 

A—General works. Polygraphy. 

B—Philosophy—Religion. 

C—History—Auxiliary sciences. 

D—History and Topography (except Amer- 

ican). 

: —History and Topography (America). 

G—Geography—Anthropology. 

. H—Social sciences. 

J—Political science. 

K—Law. 

L—Education. 

M—Music. 

N—Fine arts. 

P—Language and literature. 

Q—Science. 

R—Medicine. 

S—Agriculture—Plant and Animal Industry. 

T—Technology. 

U—AMilitary science. 

V—Naval science. 

Z—Bibliography. 

To these main letters attach secondary let- 
ters indicating the greater subdivisions; e g: 

BF—Psychology. 

DK—History and topography of Russia. 

ND—Painting. 

OC—Physics. 

TP—Chemical technology. 

The subdivisions of these main sections are 


provided for by numbers; e g: 

TH439—Building inspection. 

TPs548—Wine and wine making. 

This double-letter-and-number §ar- 
rangement—in but few cases do the 
numbers extend beyond 999—provides 
a sufficient extension of classifica- 
tion possibilities, but above all a ro- 


eo ne 
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tation that is simple and elastic. One 
great difficulty was the upbuilding of 
the schedules was the provision for 
geographical subdivisions. These have 
been elaborated in stages that fit 
peculiar conditions, from the simple 
subdivision by continents to the most 
detailed arrangement of localities. 
These local lists are printed in full, 
with every topic to which they apply, 
so their use, and the fitness of each 
type of arrangement will be apparent 
by comparative study of the schemes. 

While these schedules should be 
read, and considered in their relation 
to the demands for which they were 
built, in order to be fully compre- 
hended, it is quite possible to point 
out certain advantages that are evi- 
dent from even a casual observation. 
Thus, Language and Literature are 
combined within one main division; 
likewise Geography and Anthropology. 
It must be a real satisfaction to be able 
to express divers new subjects in a 
simple way, such as Anthropogeography, 
Biogeography, Commercial geography. 
Again, the growing needs of general 
libraries in accommodating literature of 
technical subjects will make a study of 
the letter T very profitable. 

A noticeable treatment is accorded 
to Insurance, in that this subject is 
treated under the division HG (Fi- 
nance). Likewise, HG is closely fol- 
lowed by HJ (Public finance). 

TP (Chemical technology) offers a 
solution of a vexing problem: the 
logical arrangement, of the manu- 
facture of chemicals. TP245 is Manu- 
facture of special inorganic chemicals; 
this place. is subdivided for the in- 
dividual substances by a simple cutter 
number, e. g, Sg Sulphur. 

Let it be gathered from these stray 
remarks that the L. C. schedules are 
well worth a thorough study. In 
many cases the student will discover 
details that can be advantageously ap- 
plied at home, and for which he will 
vote hearty thanks to Mr Martel, 
Mr Perley and their associates. Their 
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work is as nearly as we believe possi- 
ble, a useful solution of the struggle 
between the demands of logical ar- 
rangement: and practical needs. It is 
a library classification, tried, and tried 
again, upon actual collections; and we 
shall look forward with avidity to the 
printing of the remaining portions of 
the schedules, to a utilizing of their 
good points, reserving questions and 
possible criticism until a day that 
dawns with leisure—quod in hoc 
mundo saepe non videtur. 


New Appointments in the Library of 
the University of Chicago 


In anticipation of entering the Harper 
memorial library building on its comple- 
tion a year hence, the University of 
Chicago has recently made a consider- 
able number of additional appointments 
to its library staff. Some 25 persons 
have been added to the catalog division, 
it being the intention of the university 
as soon as possible after entering the 
new building to install therein a com- 
plete catalog of all the books in all the 


‘various libraries of the university. 


In addition to these appointments two 
additions have recently been made to the 
administrative staff of the library, Prof. 
Ernest D. Burton, head of the depart- 
ment of Biblical and Patristic Greek, 
from the foundation of the university a 
member of the library board, and for the 
past eight years chairman of the faculty 
committee on university buildings, has 
been appointed director of the univer- 
sity libraries. James C. M. Hanson, 
head of the catalog division of Library 
of Congress in Washington, has been 
elected associate director. Mr Burton’s 
duties will be entirely in the field of gen- 
eral administration and will not involve 
the surrender of his position as profes- 
sor and head of the department of Bibli- 
cal Greek. Mr Hanson, who has been 
engaged exclusively in library work for 
20 years, and has achieved a position of 
distinction among the librarians of the 
country, will devote himself entirely to 
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the work of developing and administer- 
ing the library system of the university. 

Mr Hanson was born in Norway in 
1865, but received his education in this 
country. Having been graduated from 
college in 1882, he pursued graduate 
studies from 1882-1884, was a teacher in 
Chicago from 1884-1888, and a graduate 
student in history, economics, and 
romance languages at Cornell university, 
1888-1890, and for part of 1892. He 
began his career at the Newberry library 
in Chicago under Dr W. F. Poole in 
1890. In 1893 he was invited to take 
charge of the catalog department of the 
library of the University of Wisconsin, 
and in 1897 was made head of the cata- 
log division of the Library of Congress. 
This position he has occupied for 13 
years, and has achieved a very high 
standing as a cataloger among the mem- 
bers of the profession in this country 
and abroad. Mr Hanson has been a 
member of the American library associa- 
tion since 1893. From 1900-1908, as 
chairman of its.committee on catalog 
rules, he conducted the negotiations with 
the British library association. He also 
compiled and edited the catalog rules 
published in 1908 in two editions, an 
American edition by the Publishing 
board of the American library associa- 
tion, and a British edition by the Li- 
brary association of Great Britain. He 
has been a contributor to various library 
and bibliographic journals. 

Among Mr Hanson’s qualifications for 
his new position is a working knowledge 
of 15 languages, four of which he writes 
and speaks as well as reads. The uni- 
versity counts itself fortunate in secur- 
ing the services of a man so eminent in 
his profession, especially in view of the 
large and responsible work of reorgan- 
ization and cataloging, which the, library 
must carry through within the next few 


years, N. M. 





Be it true or false, what is said 


about men often has as much influ- 
ence upon their lives, and especially 
upon their dignities, as what they do. 
—Victor Hugo. 
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A New Vertical File for Maps 


Maps filed in portfolios or shallow 
drawers are mean to get out and 
worse to put back. Also the map 
wanted is always near the bottom of 
the pile. Then why not apply the 
vertical file to maps as well as to 
letters, bills, notes, etc? The only 
serious objection is that they are so 
much larger that the ordinary trade 
file will not hold them unfolded. 
Hence one must be specially con- 
structed—but so is any device for 
storing maps. ° 

The University of Illinois library 
has installed this fall a map cabinet 
on the vertical filing principle, which 
so far as shown is a new application 
of the system and of original design 
and construction. 

The cabinet is built of steel in order 
to hold the weight of several thousand 
maps in their folders. Its dimensions 
are: 5744 inches wide, 84 inches long, 
and 50 inches high to consulting ledge. 
In appearance it resembles a large 
box with a slanting, roof-like top. 

It is doublefaced, with five large ex- 
tension drawers on each side. The 
three upper ones hold maps up to 
18 inches by 24 inches. The ' two 
lower ones will contain maps up to 24 
inches by 36 inches. For still larger 
maps there are two cases 5 inches 
deep with a hinged front and lid on 
either end of the cabinet which will 
hold maps as large as 36 inches by 
48 inches. 

One special feature of the cabinet 
is that no map up to 36 inches by 48 
inches need be folded, each unit of 
size supplementing the other. 

Another feature is that no maps 
need be rolled or wrinkled,’ but that 
all will be kept flat. The compressor 
in each extension drawer accomplishes 
this. ’ 

A third feature is accessibility ; each 
map or small group of maps will be in 
a vertical folder-and thus can be re- 
moved and examined without disturb- 
ing any other. 
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For consultation the roof-like top is 
provided upon which maps up to 57 
inches by 92 inches can be spread. 
The top is slanting for ease of refer- 
ence, while a slot along the edge 
allows the map to be slid through it 
so that the body of the consulter will 
not press against nor wrinkle it. 

It is estimated that the case will 
hold when full considerably over 6000 
maps, so that the cost is very slight 
to file and store each in a safe place 
in a fireproof case. 








Praise as a Stimulus* 


But there is no stimulant so powerful 
as praise—that stimulant which over 
here we bottle up and cork down and per- 
mit none of our friends to taste lest they 
should suspect us of attempting to poison 
them with flattery. Yet if by some mira- 
cle a worker got more praise than he de- 
served, what worse thing could happen 
than that he should be unduly praised 
for a little while? And if undeserved 
blame invariably depresses us, why 
should not undeserved praise elate and 
inspire us? Neither effect will last long, 
because the real worker knows pretty 
well in his heart of hearts what his work 
is worth. 

If we were half as much afraid of crit- 
icizing our neighbors as we are of flatter- 
ing them I venture to think our national 
character would not suffer in the opinion 
of the world at large. But though we 
are often loud in denunciation of that 
which we disapprove we are only too apt 
to be silent when we have no fault to find. 
Is it possible that if we determined, on 
the contrary, to be silent concerning that 
which we consider bad, and to praise 
with generosity and fearlessness that 
which we believe to be good, the spirit of 
enthusiasm which we lack might be born 
among us, while at the same time we 
should be contributing our mites toward 
that cause of peace which was so dear to 
the heart of our late beloved King? 


*From Mrs De La Pasture’s ‘‘American En- 
thusiasm,’”’ New York Times, July 23, 1910. 
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American Library Association 
Echoes of business 


The reports of the committees, the 
trustees of endowment fund of and 
treasurer for 1910 were printed and 
distributed before the A. L.. A. meet- 
ing at Mackinaw. : 

The committees reported on the 
following subjects: public documents, 
cooperation with N. E. A., library ad- 
ministration, library training, inter- 
national relations, book buying, book- 
binding, federal and state relations, 
simplified code of A. L. A. rules, li- 
brary work with the blind, codrdina- 
tion of college libraries and coédrdina- 
tion in general. A limited supply of 
these reports is in the hands of the 
secretary. 

The treasurer’s report shows a bal- 
ance in the treasury, January 1, 1910, 
of $3499.56. Received from member- 
ship, $3900.50; interest, $18.15; A. L. 
A. publishing board, $625; sale of 
bulletins, $40.55; miscellaneous, $63; 
total receipts June 1, $8084.39; ex- 
penditures, $3170.96; balance on hand, 
$4913.39. 

The budget calls for the following 
appropriations for 1910: Bulletin, 
$2180; conference, $400; committees, 
$400; headquarters, $4240; treasurer’s 
expense, $35; contingency fund, $265; 
travel, $300. 

One of the pleasantest parts of the 
session of the A. L. A. meeting at 
Mackinaw Island was that devoted 
to the opening exercises on the morn- 
ing of July 4. After a few. introduc- 
tory remarks by the president, the 
Declaration of Independence was very 
impressively read by Dr Wallace 
Rice of Chicago. His reading of the 
famous document was of a piece with 
the excellence of his many other tal- 
ents and, in the formal rendition, he 
was as interesting and delightful as 
he is in his well-known character of 
story teller. At the close of the read- 
ing, the audience joined in singing the 
stanza which had been written for the 
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occasion by Mr Rice and which was 
placed on a bulletin board in plain 
sight of the audience. 

The following were the words, sung 
to the tune of “America” or “God 
save the King,” as the librarian hap- 
pened to be from one or the other 
side of the imaginary line: 

“May all the books we know 
Kindle a sacred glow 

Lit by our hand. 

Let wisdom’s holy fame 
Blazoned in freedom’s name 
In libraries proclaim 
Throughout the land.” 


Special Libraries Meeting 
Program 


A meeting of the Special library 
association will’ be held in , Boston 
Chamber of Commerce, November II, 
at which Librarian Dana of Newark, 
N. J., will, in his address, tell of the 
Business men’s branch library in 
Newark. 

L. B. Hayes, dibrarian of the Bos- 
ton Chamber of Commerce, will speak 
of that institution and the facilities it 
offers. 

“Statistical department of Boston 
public library and what it offers. to 
business and professional men” will 
be presented by Horace L. Wheeler. 

The need for a down-town business 
and professional men’s branch of Bos- 
ton public library will be discussed by 
City statistician Dr E. M. Hartwell, 
H. G. Wadlin of Boston public library 
and Walter B. Snow, publicity en- 
gineer. 

After adjournment, visits will be 
made to libraries of Arthur D. Little, 
Inc., Stone & Webster and to Insur- 
ance library association of Boston, 

The evening session will be held at 
the Twentieth Century club at 8 
o’clock. 

Earning power of libraries will be 
discussed by D. N. Handy, Insurance 
library association of Boston. 

Report on library resources of Bos- 
ton and vicinity will be given by G. 
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W. Lee of Stone & Webster; Library 
of Children’s aid society and plans 
for its enlargement, by Elizabeth S. 
Pendleton. 

The subject will be discussed by 
Charles W. Birtwell, Lindsay Swift 
and C. B, Thompson. 

The meeting will be open, and the 
public is cordially invited. 


Coming Meetings 
Alabama 


The Alabama library association 
will hold its seventh annual meeting 
on November 9-11, 1910. Two night 
sessions will be held at Selma with a 
day each at Judson college, Marion, 
and the Alabama girls’ industrial 
school, Montevallo. 


A joint meeting of New England clubs 


' There is to be a meeting of the 
Rhode Island library association on 
Monday, Nov. 28, 1910, at the John 
Hay library, Providence, to which all 
the library clubs of New England are 
invited. The general topic for discus-: 
sion will be “The inter-relationship of 
libraries in a community.” It is ex- 
pected that strong speakers will pre- 
sent each phase of the question There 
will be an opportunity to inspect the 
new library and an enjoyable meeting 
of great profit is promised. 


Education is the knowledge of how 
to use the whole of one’s self. Men 
are often like knives with many 
blades; they know how to open one, 
and only one; all the rest are buried 
in the handle, and they are no better 
than they would have been if the 
knife had been made with but one 
blade. Many men use but one or two 
faculties out of the score with which 
they are endowed. A man is educated 
who knows how to make a tool of 
every faculty; how to open it, how 
to keep it sharp, learning to apply it 
to all practical purposes.—Henry 
Ward Beecher. 
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Illinois Library Association 
Proceedings of Rock Island meeting 
The fifteenth annual meeting of the 

Illinois library association was held 
at Rock Island, Oct. 11-12, 1910. 

The meeting was opened on Tues- 
day afternoon with a word from the 
president, Nellie E. Parham, librarian 
of Wither’s library, Bloomington. 
Sec. Welch of the Rock Island board 
gave a pleasant address of welcome, 
pointing out the beauties and histor- 
ical interests of the community and 
spoke especially of their library build- 
ing, which has been erected by the 
municipality. Secretary Drury an- 
nounced 124 members of the associa- 
tion. With the issue of the title page 
and index of “Illinois libraries” in 
May, 1910, the work was completed. 
The difficulty of a shortage in parts I 
and 2 has been solved by the gener- 
osity of a number of libraries and in- 
dividuals, who waived their right to 
duplicate copies. 

The cost of the total expense of the 
work of issuing was $1215.73. Of 
this $227.45 was advanced by Miss 
Sharp. The treasurer’s report as 
audited showed the total receipts 
$174.99, expenditures, $23.84, leaving 
cash on hand October, 1910, $151.15. 

On the first afternoon, October 11, 
Miss Warren of School of education, 
University of Chicago, conducted a 
symposium entitled “Library confer- 
ence experiences.” P. L. Windsor of 
Urbana outlined the program of 
Mackinac, telling of the general ses- 
sions and 30 section meetings. Louise 
B. Krause of Chicago gave a review 
of the work of a commercial library, 
maintained by a commercial house 
for its own personal needs. 

Commercial libraries 

The commercial library, which is 
only one type of the so-called special 
libraries, may be classified under two 
heads: 

First, Welfare libraries—maintained 
by firms for the betterment of their 
employes. 
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Second, Professional libraries—ex- 
isting only to render special expert 
service to their firms on subjects 
touching company business. 

The resources of this latter type, 
the professional library, include not 
only books and periodicals in its 
range of subjects and allied headings, 
but also photographs, maps, and 
especially “Technical” and “special 
data” files. ‘This last is composed of 
manuscript material in the form of 
letters, reports, and special examina- 
tions on subjects vital to company 
business, 

The professional business man is 
not interested in systems of classifica- 
tion or cataloging; he wants specific 
information and he wants it quickly; 
and the business librarian’s watch- 
word must be quick, accurate, au- 
thoritative service. 

Commercial librarianship is in its 
infancy, but I believe it is a move- 
ment which has come to stay. The 
plan of the Special libraries associa- 
tion is to induce these _ special 
libraries to coOperate in making avail- 
able through special indexes and lists, 
library material not readily available 
at present, and is an _ exceedingly 
worth-while ideal. 

Whether the best results can be ob- 
tained by the Special libraries asso- 
ciation working independently or 
working in close relationship to the 
A. L. A.” is yet to be determined. 
Personally, my observation leads me 
to think that close codperation with 
the A. L. A. will bring about the best 
results. General libraries can be 
greatly helped by the Special libra- 
ries association; it is also true that the 
Special libraries association can re- 
ceive much help from the tried 
methods and the accepted safe ma- 
chinery for the transmission of knowl- 
edge with which our general library 
workers are so thoroughly acquainted. 

It would seem to me, therefore, un- 
wise that the Special libraries asso- 
ciation should spend any time or en- 
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ergy, as has once or twice been sug- 
gested, in devising brand-new sys- 
tems of administration for commercial 
work, for I am convinced from per- 
sonal experience that so far as ma- 
chinery goes, not new inventions, but 
simply adaptation is needed to han- 
dle successfully commercial library 
work. 

Charles J. Barr of the John Crerar li- 
brary gave a very pleasant review of 
the social side of the Mackinac meet- 
ing, spoke of the various forms of en- 
tertainment and closed by saying that 
the meeting was characterized by 
amity, amiability and susceptibility. 

Mary E. Ahern of Pusiic LrprARIEs 
reported on the international library 
congresses held in Brussels during the 
summer. C. D.. Roden of Chicago 
public library spoke of the value of 
the personal association possible in 
the journeys to and from library con- 
ferences, maintaining that one be- 
comes better acquainted through the 
democracy of train traveling than in 
many days at a meeting. He em- 
phasized the value of small confer- 
ences where discussion is possible. 

The members attended the reception 
on Tuesday evening at the Outing 
Club in Davenport and found it en- 
joyable. The session on Wednesday 
morning in charge of C. B. Roden of 
Chicago presented a program dealing 
with “New phases of library work.” 
The first paper was by L. J. Bailey 
of Gary (Ind.) public library, who dis- 
cussed 

Auxiliary activities that attract 


Schools with compulsory law teach 
only a majority to read readily; prison 
libraries only have the aid of com- 
pulsion. We can’t catch our readers 
and make them read; we must make 
our wares attractive, and we must use 
our everyday plant to do it. 

Two rooms are available as aids, 
the auditorium and the club room. In 
the auditorium we can have lectures 
and exhibits. 

The lecture field is a broad one; it 
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may begin with the single lecture— 
simple, popular, attractive, education- 
ally valuable, as a talk on aeroplanes. 
This is a good kind, costs little; and 
appeals to a direct class. The travel 
lecture is also popular and that by 
the hobby rider. A stereopticon lan- 
tern is almost a necessity. 

A series of lectures is more effective 
than miscellaneous ones; people think 
they get more—and they do. A 
series is cheaper to advertise, but 
harder to organize. Grand Rapids 
had a series on The city. Another 
educational series of value would be 
on geographical and historical fea- 
tures of the state. Miscellaneous lec- 
tures may have the serial feature by 
being given on certain nights, as the 
Tuesday lectures. In Texas a circuit 
of six libraries was arranged in co- 
operation with University extension. 

Recreational lectures are the most 
advanced step. The city now has its 
playgrounds and park systems, the 
library is slightly recreational; why 
not become more so, and frankly ap- 
peal to a taste below literature and 
art and thus compete with the nickel- 
odium? A citizen committee might 
organize these and not the local li- 
brarian. A further use of auditoriums 
is for musical recitals, but such will 
depend on location and construction. 
The auditorium may be used also for 
meetings not lectures, as annual cele- 
brations: Library day, Founder’s day, 
Civic day, etc. Keep open house, 
have speakers and a program with 
talks on books, influence of readings 
and similar topics. 

Exhibits may be held in auditori- 
ums, though not all are lighted prop- 
erly, and fixtures and frames may 
have to be installed. Here comes in 
the use of movable frames, green or 
brown burlap, screw-eyes and thumb 
tacks. 

Exhibits are of all kinds: art, in- 
dustrial, what not? Local loans are 


useful, many come from neighboring 
cities; dealers often send them; print 
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societies, camera clubs, collectors, ali 
will aid. Exhibits relating to the in- 
dustries of the town are attractive; 
garden and flower exhibits, special 
parties, even dramatic club plays are 
possibilities. 

The advertising of lectures and ex- 
hibits is an important consideration. 
The best is to have a great many con- 
tributors interested; they should run 
a sufficient length of time to get them 
talked of; newspaper write-ups help, 
the library’s bulletin goes a long way, 
while the folder or announcement with 
10 to 100 titles on the reverse side is 
useful. 

Are lectures and exhibits worth 
while? It does require effort, per- 
sistence, hard work and enthusiasm; 
the speakers must be carefully se- 
lected; and it will take money, for it 
is best to give every speaker an 
honorarium to prevent broken en- 
gagements. But experienced librari- 
ans say it is worth while, and suc- 
cess is due to not attempting too 
much. 

The club room is often feasible if 
there is no auditorium. Adult clubs 
of all kinds may meet there; the Sun- 
day school study club, Chautauqua 
reading circles, women’s clubs. Work 
for children in clubs is prominent in 
some places, with headquarters at 
library. The League of good citizen- 
ship with its motto “Cleanliness, po- 
liteness, obedience” is an_ effective 
tool; the reading hour for children 
where story hour is not possible. 

Foreigners can use the club room, 
cooperating with a civic organization 
to get native speakers or to secure an 
interpreter for an English speaker. 
Here also civil service examinations 
_may be held. 

Two other auxiliaries are the con- 
versation alcove, equipped with writ- 
ing facilities, and the teachers’ room 
fitted out with grammar school ma- 
terial, special study books, reference 
books, pictures, stereographs and mag- 
azines. 

The discussion brought out the ad- 
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ditional use of stereographs, especially 
if loaned by the Library commission ; 
and the possibility of using moving 
pictures in the library as the makers 
will loan the films if the local owners 
will loan the machine. 

The second paper was by F. K. W. 
Drury of the University of Illinois li- 
brary, who presented a compilation of 
Labor saving devices in the service of the 

library 

The test to apply to any labor sav- 
ing scheme is simply this: Does it 
save time? Does it save money? If 
so your work is bound to be more 
efficient by its use. Measured by the 
income of your library, the test holds 
good still, for it will make your 
meager budget go further. 

In the administration department 
Mr Drury suggested over two score 
devices, and illustrated them with 
samples as he did throughout the 


paper. Among the schemes were in- 
cluded: an_ effective organization, 
properly analyzed by means of a 


chart; a record of all routines, de- 
cisions, contracts, policies, resolutions, 
statutes, forming a body of laws for 
ready reference, for the instruction 
of new assistants and tending to 
uniformity of method, continuity of 
work, with no gaps in the system; the 
use of a desk planned and fitted for 
library records; the vacuum cleaner 
for dusting the books; the proper use 
of the telephone; the inter-depart- 
mental phone, better than bells or 
speaking tubes; the dictaphone to 
save the stenographer’s time for other 
work; codperation in the compilation 
and printing of reading lists; the ad- 
dressing machine for the mailing list; 
rubber stamps, movable rubber type. 
sign markers, gummed letters for 
signs, sign holders, and minor office 
supplies; but especially did he discuss 
the methods of duplication now avail- 
able. 

His summary was as follows: To 
select which device to use as a time, 
money and labor saver on the basis 
of the number of copies to be printed: 
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From I copy up to 5 or even 8 use 
carbon paper on the typewriter. 

From 5 to 25 use a gelatin or copy- 
ing duplicator. 

From 25 up into the 100s use the 
mimeograph. 

From 100 to 1000 use the printo- 
graph, multigraph, writer press, plano- 
type, flexotype, whichever machine is 
purchased. 

From 1000 upward use the printing 
press. 

Mr Drury doubted the saving of 
running off stock forms on the multi- 
graph from electroplates, this being 
still better done on the printing press; 
but he advocated strongly the use of 
the printograph and its cousins for the 
reproduction of typewritten matter. 

In the order: department he added 
to the established use of the type- 
writer, the book typewriter, the add- 
ing typewriter, the loose leaf ledger 
or card ledger, but especially an add- 
ing machine, which is worth its 
weight in gold for saving time and 
sparing nerves and gray matter. And 
is there a department in the library 
which cannot make use of it in some 
way? 

In the catalog department the type- 
writer has come to stay, so. has the 
printed L. C. card, while where more 
than 10 or 12 copies of a card must be 
duplicated the multigraph and _ its 
cousins before mentioned step in to 
help us. 

The addressing machine also can 
be used to advantage for printing the 
book cards for school duplicates. Chi- 
cago public library printed 12,000 in 
three days with one operator, whereas 
the typewriter would have taken three 
people three weeks each. . 

In the reference department of the 
future, extensive use will be made of 
the cameragraph, a commercial device 
for instantly copying any record. The 
cost of reproduction does not exceed 
Io cents a page and the time con- 
sumed is three minutes. This is 


quicker and cheaper than copying by 
hand and amounts to a certified copy. 
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The machine is leasable for 50 years 
from the Cameragraph Company cf 
Kansas City for $500, thus amounting 
to $10 a year. 

In the loan and shelf departments’ 
Mr Drury suggested the vertical file 
for clippings, portraits, bookplates and 
maps; counting machines for securing 
statistics of circulation; a_ special 
charging desk where the cards are in 
boxes mounted on casters; a carbon 
record book for recording fines thus 
furnishing the reader a receipt and 
the library an auditing record; and 
the adding machine for compiling the 
many Statistics in this department. 

How applicable are all these devices 
to the town or city library with its 
limited funds and small staff? Is it 
not this very library which is most 
pressed for time in which to accom- 
plish all that it wishes? Hence if the 
labor saver really saves time, more 
work and more varied fields of work 
are the result. 

The third and last paper was by 
John F.' Phelan, chief of branches di- 
vision, Chicago public library, who 
presented three phases of 

Reaching the people in Chicago_ 

The first way is through the library 
located in the playground and recre- 
ation houses in the parks; the second 
way: is through the library located in 
the high school building; and the 
third way is through the library 
placed in a commercial house. The 
story was told in each case by the li- 
brarian in charge of a typical branch 
and the paper showed how eagerly 
these books were sought. The chil- 
dren especially desired “to take li- 
brary.” In the commercial houses the 
factory girls often chose superior 
books to read, while the office girls 
selected the lighter fiction. 

On Wednesday morning, Secretary 
Hadley of the A. L. A. spoke of the 
affiliation of state library associations 
with the American library association. 
Points for discussion were offered as fol- 


lows: 
No person shall be a member of the 
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A. L. A. without being a member of 
state association; each association shall 
appoint one of its officers a delegate to 
the A. L. A.; a seat in council shall be 
accorded the state delegates, though 
without a vote, and that there be at the 
annual meeting a round table for such 
delegates to discuss the mutual prob- 
lems and to make arrangements for the 
annual meetings. 

At the conclusion of Mr Hadley’s talk, 
a committee of Illinois library associa- 
tion to consider the matter was ap- 
pointed. 

On Wednesday afternoon the first 
joint session with the Iowa library 
association was presided over by Miss 
Lyman of Oak Park. The general theme 
was 

Editions of classics for children 


The papers consisted of preliminary 
reports on an investigation of the 
most desirable editions and consti- 
tuted a most interesting series. The 
first speaker was Mary Douglas of the 
St Louis public library, whose sub- 
ject was, “Old tales and modern adap- 
tations.” 

Miss Douglas illustrated her subject 
by telling of the famous fight of Dick- 
ens with Cruikshank, who used the 
old folk and fairy tales as pegs on 
which to hang temperance lectures 
and moral precepts. She criticized all 
efforts at adapting or revamping the 
classics, and thought the children 
should be given them as they have 
been handed down and let them make 
their own adaptations. 

Ruth G. Gatch of the Des Moines 
public library read the second paper 
on “Robinson Crusoe in many ren- 
derings.” After disposing of several 
undesirable éditions where the tale 
had been retold to its detriment, she 
_recommended several editions as the 
best to buy; among them, that in 
Everyman’s library, and the Harper 
edition illustrated by the Brothers 
Rhead. She warned her _ hearers 
especially against those edited to 
point a moral, as the Lothrop edition, 
and all in words of one syllable. 
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Miss Lyman reported on her search 
through over 90 editions of the 
Arabian Nights and plead for those 
retlecting the oriental atmosphere, 
these being based chiefly on the Gal- 
land translation, 

Of the good, cheap editions she 
recommended the Everyman’s library ; 
the Ginn edition edited by E. E. Hale 


_ with its 30 stories in an oriental set- 


ting though it is printed from old 
electroplates; and the Dodge edition 
illustrated by Stratton with its large 
priat. 

Of the more expensive editions she 
especially commended the Scribner 
edition with its good selection of 
stories in the right setting by Wiggin 
and Smith and illustrated by Max 
Parrish; but accorded favorable place 
also to the Putnam edition edited by 
Dixon; the Longman edition edited 
by Lang and illustrated by Ford; 
and the Nister edition illustrated by 
Paget. 

The concluding paper was by Adah 
L. Whitcomb of Chicago, who re- 
ported on the “Value of one syllable 
versions of the classics.” Her con- 
clusion was a decision against their 
use with children, as the atmosphere 
of the classic is almost sure to be lost 
in the re-rendering. 

Wednesday evening the _ second 
joint session was devoted to a popular 
public meeting and a large audience 
greeted the two speakers on the gen- 
eral subject of “The relation of li- 
braries to playgrounds and outdoor 
life in cities.” 

E. B. DeGroot, director of play- 
grounds, Chicago, was the first 
speaker and he outlined “The play- 
ground movement,” giving an _histor- 
ical review and showing the idea back 
of it and the need for it. Play is in- 
stinctive and must express itself; it 
furnishes the best opportunity for self 
control—a factor much needed in our 
city life; American play has no tra- 
ditions or customs; American amuse- 
ment and recreation is passive not 
active: we sit by the thousand to 
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watch others play and amuse us by 
their active exercise. Active forms 
of play for all are needed for the 
cultivation of patience, endurance and 
chivalry. 

The supervised playground is ac- 
complishing this; the movement is 
growing in all municipalities, legisla- 
tion both permissive and mandatory 
is being enacted, the National play- 
ground association committees on edu- 
cation and on equipment are stand- 
ardizing every effort, the public 
schools are being utilized, playground 
commissions are being appointed, 
wonderful progress has been made in 
the last Io years, 

Through stereopticon slides Mr De- 
Groot showed the playgrounds estab- 
lished and running in Chicago, where 
ten million dollars has been spent on 
playgrounds since 1903. 

The second and last speaker was 
Henry E. Legler of Chicago, who illus- 
trated by slides the “Extension work 
of the Chicago public library.” 

On Thursday morning the Illinois 
session was in charge of the Illinois 
library extension commission. Miss 
Bacon, the secretary, presided and 
called upon Miss Tyler, secretary of 
the Iowa library commission, as the 
first speaker. She took as her subject 
What the public expects of the commission 

Among other things she said: The 
commission is to be a source of in- 
spiration, help, advice and counsel, to 
push the public to help themselves. 
No public library can exist with pros- 
perity without a sense of responsibil- 
ity on the part of the community. The 
public must be educated to know 
their right to call on the commission. 
The place of the state library asso- 
ciation is to hold up the hands of the 
commission and to help educate the 
public. 

In the. discussion which followed 
Mr Dudgeon of the Wisconsin com- 
mission said that the commission was 
to help. cure the ills which existing li- 
braries are heir to.. Their chief ill 
is their lack of money; the chief aid 
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is to help them to build themselves 
up. A community must do_ things 
and then it is ready and willing to 
contribute to the library’s support. 

The next paper was by Joseph H. 
Freeman of Aurora, a member of the 
commission, who discussed 
Opportunity of developing a civic con- 

sciousness through the traveling libraries 

One of the most important educa- 
tional questions today is a question 
of books, not of textbooks, but of 
books that are really books. What 
books to read and how to read them 
and how may a civic consciousness 
be developed are questions worthy of 
our serious and thoughtful consider- 
ation, 

The teacher who has educated his 
pupils to educate themselves has not 
fallen far short of doing his whole 
duty; and the library must supple- 
ment this work and codperate with 
the school and home to counteract the 
influence of cheap literature and other 
poisoning attractions. 

The traveling libraries with their 
lists of books on history, biography, 
domestic science, household subjects, 
have an opportunity greatly to im- 
prove and promote the reading habit. 
In the smaller villages and rural com- 
munities where they go, lies their 
greater field of usefulness; country 
life is highly favorable for the pro- 
duction of strong bodies. 

To neglect the education of the 
rural boys and girls is to invite a 
terrible national danger. The advo- 
cates and friends of library extension 
have been instrumental in placing in 
the hands of the children and young 
of this state, as well as their parents. 


choice literature and in developing the 


taste for good reading. 

What a fine opportunity for the 
development of the patriotic sense is 
found in the evening hour when the 
standard authors are read and dis- 
cussed together by parents and chil- 
dren. Mr Freeman advocated read- 
ing and’ studying the biographies of 
Washington, Lincoln,  soldier-presi- 
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dents, and successful commanders, 
whose lives illustrate a heroism that 
is patriotic and a patriotism that is 
heroic. He spoke also of the benef- 
icent and patriotic work accomplished 
by the noble women. 

The Library extension commission 
of Illinois, through traveling libraries 
and other lines of work, may be in- 
strumental in promoting habits of in- 
dustry, in cultivating the spirit of 
patriotism, and in developing in them 
a desire and willingness faithfully and 
conscientiously to discharge the du- 
ties inhering in good citizenship. The 
lessons of obedience learned, the habits 
of reading formed, and the tastes 
cultivated, will find their counterparts 
in the lives of the future men and 
women, and will thus benefit society 
by an increased wealth of average in- 
telligence and good morals. 

The election of officers resulted as 
follows: President, Henry C. Legler, 
Chicago; vice-president, Ellen Gale, 
Rock Island; secretary, F. K. W. 
Drury, Urbana; treasurer, Jane P. 
Hubbell, Rockford; ex-president (ex 
off.), Nellie E. Parham, Bloomington. 
Members of the council, terms to ex- 
pire 1913, Carl B. Roden, Chicago; 
Emma R. Jutton, Champaign. Finan- 
cial directors, S. A. Foley, Lincoln; 
Anna F. Hoover, Galesburg; Mrs 
Alice G. Evans, Decatur. 

The resolution committee reported 
thanks to the hosts of the occasion 
.and expressed the pleasure and satisfac- 
tion of those in attendance with the 
arrangement of the meeting. 

Invitations for the meeting in I9gII 
were received from the University of 
Illinois and from Joliet public. li- 
brary. Miss Ahern suggested that be- 
fore any invitations were accepted 
that some sort of an arrangement be 
made with those in charge of hotel 
managements, so that the physical dis- 
comforts in small cities should grow 
less frequent; that if binding assur- 
ances were not possible, that the asso- 
ciation meet in Chicago where if the 
hotels are not disposed to carry out 
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these arrangements, the delegates are 
able to go to another hostelry. 

An invitation was received from the 
Illinois teachers’ association inviting the 
attendance of library workers at the an- 
nual meeting in Chicago, December 29. 
A resolution of thanks to the secretary 
and treasurer for their long continued 
service and faithful performance of 
duties was voted. 

After some discussion, the members 
of the Library extension commission 
and others interested, decided to call a 
meeting of the trustees in the central 
part of the state at a later date. 

Following this general session 
Eugenia Allin, organizer, of the Li- 
brary extension commission, conducted 
a round-table on the problems of the 
small library. 

Thursday afternoon the last session 
was held jointly with the Iowa asso- 
ciation, and by its broad _ outlook 
formed a fitting close to a profitable 
series of meetings. 

Elva L. Bascom, editor, A. L. A. 
Booklist, spoke on “Some principles 
of book seléction.” She told of her 
work in editing the book list. She 
aims to exclude novels which are flat, 
or immoral, or inaccurate either in 
history or in fact. Technical books 
are troublesome, because of different 
points of view; the Wisconsin pro- 
fessors do not care to review the 
popular ones, and opinions differ as to 
the more specialized. Through the 
St Louis public library the Washing- 
ton University professors will help. 
If objection is made that the 10 or 12 
novels included are not first class, 
think of the 30 or 40 which have been 
omitted. 

The next paper was read by A. D. 
Ficke of Davenport on 


A few recent poets and their work 


Mr Ficke spoke of the sustained 
dignity and reasoned calm of William 
Watson, of the unrest and revolt, un- 
happy and disturbing of John David- 
son, of the Miltonic glooms and 


*Mr Ficke’s paper will be given in full later. 
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splendors of Francis Thompson, of 
the Doric simplicity of A. E. Haus- 
mann, of the haunting Celtic beauties 
of William Butler Yeats and the 
vigorous virility of Alfred Noyes; 
with mention also of Edwin Arling- 
ton Robinson, Ridgely Torrance, and 
George Santayana. 

The last speaker was Prof. Richard 
Burton of the University of Minne- 
sota, who gave an address entitled 


The modern novel . 
He termed this form of literature a 


modern phenomenon, crowding out all. 


other forms, a sort of Cinderella 
among the literary sisters who neg- 
lected in the past, now is adorned 
with princely favors. 

Of this popularity of the novel some 
say that we have fallen on evil days 
in literature and the light and foolish 
fiction shows the degenerate taste of 
the twentieth century. But this is a 
shallow reason. 

The novel as a literary form ex- 
presses the spirit of the age and every 
successful one must be based upon 
three human principles, 

The first of these is personality, the 
expression of the ego, the depiction of 
actual human beings. 

The second is democracy, the em- 
phasis of ordinary people, average 
things, commonplace affairs. 

The third is truth, in every rela- 
tion; in this there has been a mar- 
velous growth in technique. 

Professor Burton gave illustrations 
of these three principles and con- 
cluded with stating and illustrating 
two abuses; the abuse of personality, 
for art must make a plan out of in- 
choate life; and the abuse of truth, 
for the writer must rise above the 
small, the mean and the ugly. 

‘With this inspiring address as a 
climax the annual meeting was ad- 
journed. 

The attendance register showed 86 
interested persons present at the meet- 
ings. 
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Library Meetings 

Chicago— The opening meeting of the 
Chicago library club for the year 
Ig10-1t was held in the directors’ 
room of the Chicago public library on 
October 6, 

The club had the pleasure of wel- 
coming its new president, W. N. C. 
Carlton, librarian of the Newberry 
library. As is usual, the first meeting 
was very largely attended... The topic 
for the evening was the recital of 
impressions of the: library meetings 
held during the summer. 

Henry E. Legler reviewed the A. L. 
A. program at Mackinaw Island. Mr 
Larson of Chicago public library 
spoke of his impressions as a first 
timer. Miss Ahern reviewed the In- 
ternational gathering at Brussels and 
also the meeting of the British library 
association at Exeter, England. 

The social hour was spent in the 
A. L. A. headquarters rooms, where 
refreshments were served. 

There were I1 names added to the 
membership list. 

Jesstr M. Wooprorp, Sec’y. 


Connecticut—The fall meeting of the 
library association was held at Plumb 
memorial library, Shelton, October 13. 

The address of the morning was 
given by State-librarian Godard, who 
spoke on “The international congress 
of librarians and archivists.” He also 
told something of the large libraries 
he had visited in Europe. ; 

In the afternoon, Edwin Markham 
delivered an address on “What is 
literature?” 


lowa — The twenty-first annual meet- 
ing of the Iowa library association was 
held in Davenport, October 11-13, with 
a registered attendance of 86; of these 
20 were trustees and 66 librarians. The 
Illinois library association was in ses- 
sion in Rock Island and four joint 
meetings were held. 

Irving B. Richman, president of the 
association, gave a splendid address 
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on the “Value of !ocal history.” His- 
torically Iowa is the least individual 
of any of the Middle West states, and 
the state history adds little to that of 
the nation. However, each commu- 
nity has its own records, which are of 
interest to the people of that locality. 
Mr. Richman spoke of how the read- 
ing of local history has been ignored 
until recently and of the influence of 
the writings of John Fiske in arousing 
interest in this direction. He ended 
by making a strong plea for more at- 
tention to the study of local history 
in the public schools. 

A paper on “Creating a demand by 
supplying it,” by Miss Duren of Water- 
loo, was most interesting. It is no 
longer enough for a librarian to wait 
for a call for material on a new sub- 
ject—she must be able to anticipate a 
demand by keeping her hand on the 
pulse of the community and be ready 
for the request when it comes. Spe- 
cial stress was laid on the need of at- 
tention being given to the books on 
mechanics and industrial subjects. 

Miss Duren’s excellent paper brought 
on a very interesting discussion of the 
following topics: The value of certain 
sets of technical books; exhibits such 
as the one prepared by the Typograph- 
ical union for the use of libraries; the 
need of industrial magazines for circu- 
lation, and the current events litera- 
ture table. 

On Tuesday evening, through the 
courtesy of the Davenport library 
board, a most delightful reception was 
given to the members of the Illinois 
and Iowa associations at the beautiful 
home of the Davenport Outing club. 

On Wednesday morning, Ellen I. 
True of Onawa gave an enthusiastic 
talk on “Rural extension under the 
township law.” It is absolutely essen- 
tial that a librarian in a small com- 
munity get out among the people and 
learn to know them. County fairs and 
farmers’ institutes can be made use 
of in this way. Miss True had a pub- 
lic library booth at one of the fairs. 
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Books were exhibited and she was 
there to tell the farmers how they 
could get them into their homes. 
Horseback riders and story telling in 
the country schools were some of the 
many methods used in reaching the 
rural communities. 

A-round table meeting of the col- 
lege and reference libraries was con- 
ducted by L. L. Dickerson. 

Secretary Chalmers Hadley, of the 
A. L. A., gave a most inspiring and 
interesting address on the “State as- 
sociations and the A. L. A.” It is de- 
sirable that there should be some affil- 
iation between the state and national 
associations. This might be accom- 
plished by having each state associa- 
tion send a representative to the na- 
tional association meetings. At the 
close of the address the chair ap- 
pointed a committee to report on co- 
operation with the A. L. A. 

A joint session of Illinois and lowa 
was held in Rock Island on Wednes- 
day afternoon, Miss Lyman presiding. 
This was an unusually interesting ses- 
sion and full discussions followed each 
of the topics as they were presented. 
The general theme was: Editions of class- 
ics for children. A talk on Old tales and 
modern adaptations was given by Miss 
Douglas of St Louis; Robinson Cru- 
soe in many versions was presented 
by Miss Gatch, Des Moines; a few 
desirable editions of Arabian Nights, 
by Miss Lyman; and Value of one 
syllable versions of the classics by 
Miss Whitcomb, Chicago. The con- 
sensus of opinion was that it is very 
much better to give children the best 
literature and that adaptations and 
simplified versions are of questionable 
value. 

Wednesday evening the joint ses- 
sion was held in Davenport, the gen- 
eral subject being “The relation of 
libraries to playgrounds and outdoor 
life in cities.” The associations were 
most fortunate in securing E. B. De- 
Groot, director of playgrounds, Chi- 
cago, who gave a very interesting talk 
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on “The playground movement.” His 
address was illustrated with stereop- 
ticon views of the work being done in 
Chicago. H. E, Legler followed with 
an account of the extension work of 
the Chicago public library, showing 
pictures of the branches and reading 
rooms recently established in the play- 
ground centers, railroad shops, com- 
mercial concerns, etc. 

On Thursday morning the reports 
of committees were received and the 
election of officers resulted as follows: 

President, Malcolm G. Wyer, State 
university, Iowa City; first vice-presi- 
dent, Grace D. Rose, Public library, 
Davenport ; second vice-president, Fanny 
Duren, Public library, Waterloo; sec- 
retary, Lillian B. Arnold, Public li- 
brary, Dubuque; treasurer, N. W. Par- 
vin, Cedar Rapids; registrar, Bertha 
Wilson, Des Moines; member execu- 
tive board, Mrs D. W. Norris, Mar- 
shalltown; honorary president, Cap- 
tain W. H. Johnston, Fort Dodge. 

The subject of “Trustees’ responsi- 
bilities’ was then taken up. E. M. 
Sharon, Davenport, gave a talk on the 
“Library tax levy and its basis.” This 
led to a spirited discussion, in which 
many of the trustees present took part. 
The Public library and the Commis- 
sion form of city government was 
most ably presented by F. F. Dawley, 
Cedar Rapids. His paper was full of 
good suggestions and was thoroughly 
discussed by the representatives from 
the commission cities. 

The final session was a joint meet- 
ing held in Davenport. Miss Bascom, 
editor of the A. L. A. Booklist, gave a 
most helpful talk on “Some principles 
of book selection.” She was followed 
by A. D. Ficke, Davenport, on “A few 
recent poets and their work,” illus- 
trated by readings from some of the 
best poems. Prof. Richard Burton 


gave a most inspiring address on “The 
modern novel.” 
The meeting came to a close with a 
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delightful automobile ride about the 
beautiful parks of the three cities. 
LittiaAn B. ARNOLD, Sec’y. 


Massachusetts—The annual meeting of 
the Cape Cod library club was held at 
Sagamore Beach, September 6-7. The 
principal address was made by State- 
librarian Belden, who is also chairman 
of Massachusetts library commission. 
Mr Belden’s subject was “The com- 
mission and small libraries.” 

In response to roll call, representa- 
tives of each library told of “the most 
interesting thing our library has done 
this year,” giving an interesting and 
helpful hour. 

Miss Howard of Cotuit gave an ad- 
dress on “Some aspects of village li- 
brary work,” showing how the library 
in villages may be made a social cen- 
ter. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, James Otis, Hyannisport ; 
first vice-president, Mrs H. G. Wood- 
bury, Centerville; second vice-presi- 
dent, Martha N. Soule, Hyannis; 
treasurer, Mrs Florence O’Neil, Chat- 
ham; secretary, Alexina P. Burgess. 
Wareham. 


Minnesota—The eighteenth annual 
meeting of the Minnesota Library as- 
sociation was held at Fairmont Oct. 
4 to 6, with an attendance of 55. At 
the first session the association was 
welcomed by President W. L. Lamb 
of the library board. Clara F. Bald- 
win, president of the association, re- 
sponded, giving a brief history of the 
work of the association and its re- 
markable growth in the last ten years. 

The address of the evening was 
given by Chalmers Hadley, secretary 
of the A. L. A., who spoke on the 
Place of the library in the community. 
He emphasized the fact that the use- 
fulness of a public library depends 
very largely upon the efficiency, in- 
dustry and alertness of the librarian, 
giving illustrations of the splendid 
work done in special instances and 
closing his remarks by saying that a 
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library is not a luxury in a community 
but a great broad universal benefac- 
tion. 

An informal reception followed. 

On Wednesday morning a. trustees’ 
round table was conducted by Dr 
J. A. Hancock, of the Mankato library 
board. Among the topics discussed 
were the responsibility of trustees in 
the matter of book selection, including 
acceptance of gifts, and the relation 
of the librarian to the board of trus- 
tees. Seventeen trustees were present. 

At the same time the librarians 
present spent a profitable hour in ex- 
amination of the exhibits of library 
records in charge of Miss Carey; bind- 
ing and mending, in charge of Miss 
Wilson; children’s books and picture 
bulletins, in charge of Miss Pringle, 
and methods of library advertising, in 
charge of Mrs McPherson. 

In the general session later the dis- 
cussion of county and township ex- 
tension of library privileges already 
opened at the trustees’ round table 
was continued. Mr Hadley told of 
the township law which had proved 
so successful in Indiana, and Mrs Mc- 
Pherson of Stillwater and Miss Plumb 
of Owatonna reported on the work 
done in their respective counties. 

At the request of the president, Mr 
Hadley presented the question of af- 
filiation between the A. L. A. and the 
state associations. After some dis- 
cussion it was voted that the matter 
be referred to the committee on reso- 
lutions. 

The entire afternoon was given over 
to pleasure and recreation. At the in- 
vitation of the Commercial club the 
members of the association were given 
a boat ride through the beautiful chain 
of lakes, after which as guests of the 
library board they were taken around 
the city and surrounding: country in 
automobiles. At 7 o'clock they were 
given a delightful banquet at the Bul- 
lard hotel, the guests again of the 
Commercial club. 

In the evening a book symposium 
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was held in the auditorium of the 
library, Miss Baldwin presiding. The 
following presented the books named 
with their estimates of the same: Miss 
Sands of Red Wing, Miss Addams’ 
Spirit of youth and the city streets; 
Mrs Conner of Austin, Books on the 
southwest; Miss Wakefield of Hutchin- 
son, Richardson’s Woman who spends; 
Some recent books on useful arts for 
boys and girls, by Miss Bartleson, of 
the Minneapolis public library; Miss 
Wood of St Paul, Novels of William 
DeMorgan; Miss Howe of Minneapolis, 
Josephine Peabody’s drama, The Piper. 

Miss Wilson, of the commission, 
read an admirable paper given at the 
North Dakota-Minnesota meeting in 
Fargo by Edwin T. Reed, of the Moor- 
head normal school, entitled ‘Fiction 
old and new as advertised,’ in which 
Mr Reed says that in library work 
as in most work, where we put the 
emphasis we get results, and in put- 
ting emphasis on the novel of the day 
we run the risk of getting proportion- 
ate results for a day only; that to 
counteract the excessive advertising of 
the best seller the library should take 
steps to attract equal attention to the 
books that have proved their right to 
endure. 

Where in contemporary fiction can 
we find the fine introductions, the dra- 
matic situations, which we find in the 
standard fiction? Life is too short to 
read even the great books. Why 
squander it on the insignificant? 

The last session of the meeting was 
opened Thursday morning with a pa- 
per by Miss Farr, of the Mankato nor- 
mal school, on 
Correlation of the school library and pub- 

lic library 

In a very able manner Miss Farr laid 
before the association conditions as they 
are and as they should be. The ques- 
tion, should there be codperation be- 
tween the library and the school, is 
no longer asked; all grant there should 
be, and the problem which now con- 
fronts us is, how can this correlation 
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be more effectively brought about? 
None can deny that there is a waste 
of time, energy and money through 
present methods. In some of our 
towns we find the school library and 
the public library doing almost the 
same work, owning practically the 
same collections of the ordinary refer- 
ence books, while perhaps neither li- 
brary can show a fair list of maga- 
zine literature nor an attractive col- 
lection of books for children. 

There are practical difficulties in the 
way of correlation. It requires pa- 
tience and forbearance from both 
teacher and librarian. The school must 
not be unreasonable in its demands 
nor must the library be narrow or 
unsympathetic in its attitude. The 
teacher must be careful to give due 
notice of her needs, to claim only her 
just share of attention and to abide 
by all necessary regulations. The 
librarian must see that there is the 
least possible amount of red tape. 

Mr Tonning, assistant superintend- 
ent of public instruction, believes that 
the library should be a part of the 
educational system as much as the 
school—that it should be in every 
community and entitled to state aid; 
that the school library should be 
turned over to the public library with 
the exception of its working tools, 

Mr Kennedy, superintendent of the 
Fairmont schools, stated that he 
looked for the time when the State 
library commission should classify and 
catalog the school library as well as 
the public library, and that there 
should be a school organizer, on the 
library commission. 

Miss M. Carey, organizer for the 
commission, spoke of the work which 
she had done from time to time in 
organizing school libraries and of her 
efforts to interest the boys and girls, 
thus giving them a feeling of owner- 
ship. 

Mr Sweet, county superintendent of 
schools, told of the rural school library 
and made a plea for lists to be placed 


in the hands of the teachers that they 
may order more intelligently and not 
buy books above the heads of the pu- 
pils. 

Miss Wilson, librarian of the com- 
mission, drew attention to the list 
which the commission has compiled 
for the teachers and urged that the 
rural school buy only those books for 
present need and let the commission, 
through the traveling library, supply 
the rest. 

Miss Baldwin, secretary of the com- 
mission, affirmed that the need of an 
organizer for school libraries had been 
recognized but could not be under- 
taken at once; that there could, how- 
ever, be a representative from the 
commission sent to the district school 
meetings. 

The following officers were elected: 

President, Mrs Helen J. McCaine, 
St Paul; vice-president, W. L. Lamb, 
Fairmont; secretary-treasurer, Eliza- 
beth Connor, Redwood Falls; execu- 
tive committee: Mary Pringle, St Paul; 
Josephine Cloud, Minneapolis. 

Hutchinson gave a cordial invitation 
to meet there next year. 

Louise M. FERNALD, Sec’y. 


New York—The twentieth meeting of 
the New York library association was 
held at Sagamore on Lake George 
September 18-25. This is the third 
annual meeting the association has 
held at this beautiful spot. The pro- 
gram committee did not forget the 
traditions of the club, which are that 
the week shall be one of outdoor rec- 
reation and opportunity for informal 
meetings as well as for more formal 
gatherings, and so the meetings were 
arranged for mornings and evenings 
only, leaving the afternoons quite at 
the disposal of individual members. 
The entertainment committee had, 
however, so many attractive offers in 
the way of walks and launch rides 
that no member had to ask himself, 
“What shall I do this afternoon,” but 
instead, “Which of the many pleasant 
things offered, shall I choose”? 
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The leading thoughts of the meet- 
ings were the inter-relation of li- 
braries, and the extension of library 
privileges to classes of the commun- 
ity not now reached, or at least well- 
served. The president, Dr W. Daw- 
son Johnston of Columbia university, 
opened the meeting with an inspiring 
address on “The Librarian as an edu- 
cator.” The inter-relation of libraries 
was treated of by Mr Wyer in his 
paper on “The relation of the New 
York state library to the work of col- 
lege and reference libraries,” and by 
Mr Hicks of Columbia university and 
Dr Whitten, librarian of the Public 
Service commission, who spoke on the 
work of the special library and its 
relation to the general library. An in- 
teresting discussion followed these pa- 
pers. This idea was still further am- 
plified in the evening by A. W. 
Abrams, chief of the State division of 
visual instruction, who explained the 
work of his department, and cordially 
invited the codperation of all the libra- 
rians of the state in extending the cir- 
culation of photographs and lantern 
slides. Mr Abrams’ lecture was beau- 
tifully illustrated by lantern slides, 
which showed how vivid the study of 
history and geography might be made, 
and the department also had a fine ex- 
hibition of photographs hung through- 
out the week. The Mural Proof Stu- 
dios of Brooklyn sent an exhibit of 
their work designed for wall decora- 
tion of libraries and schools. 

Wednesday’s session was devoted to 
the consideration of the using of po- 
etry in children’s rooms. Miss Cow- 
ing of Pratt Institute library was 
chairman of the meeting. Miss Plum- 
mer of Pratt Institute read a delightful 
paper on “Applied poetry.” Her reasons 
for the using of poetry in reading to 
children were as follows: 

It opens our eyes to the poetry 
about us in nature and in life. It 
offers through its scope and variety 
a resource developing as we develop 
from children through youth, through 


the successive stages of manhood. It 
is a powerful lever for raising the 
level of life and conduct through the 
combination of emotion, thought and 
aspiration which we find in most of 
the best poetry. It has the transform- 
ing power of all imaginative work, 
giving color, depth and height to our 
too often drab, level, unresonant liv- 
ing. It is the best we have for the 
ideal. Through it we attain the vis- 
ion without which the people perish. 

This was followed by a charming 
illustration of the use of the story 
poem in the form of the Story of 
Launcelot and Elaine, read and told 
by Miss Tyler of New York city, as 
she had done to groups of girls. Miss 
Hewins of Hartford opened the dis- 
cussion, deprecating the neglect in our 
schools of the memorizing of really 
good poetry. 

The reading for rural communities 


was the topic for Thursday. Miss 


Van Rensselaer and Miss Rose of the 
State college of agriculture at Ithaca 
spoke earnestly of the need of the 
farm women of the state for books on 
household hygiene and sanitation and 
of the limited social and educational 
opportunities of the women in the 
country compared to those of the men. 
Farming has become a science and so 
made interesting to the men. The 
women on the farm need equal help 
in their work. Zaidee Brown, chair- 
man of the committee, reported that, 
owing to the lack of time, but little 
had been done by the committee in 
the way of finding volunteer workers 
in the various counties and extending 
library privileges, but enough to con- 
vince the committee that there should 
be at least one person on the central 
committee who could give a great deal 
of time to the subject. 

On Friday Miss Plummer’s report 
on Normal school libraries and Miss 
Hall’s on High school libraries were 
presented. Both were records of prog- 
ress. L. O. Wiswell, state school in- 
spector, gave a historical sketch of the 
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school libraries of the state; Friday 
evening Frank Moore Colby treated 
the association to an _ anticipatory 
taste of his forthcoming book, calling 
his reading “Impatient culture and the 
literal mind.” Miss Foote read a re- 
port on her recent visits to English 


libraries, which took chiefly the form’ 


of an investigation of salaries and 
methods of training. 

At the last session of the confer- 
ence, on Saturday, the report of the 
committee on reading for penal and 
charitable institutions was read by 
Miss Clarke of the committee, and 
also some notes on the Brussels con- 
ference written by Mr Bowker. 

The following officers for the ensu- 
ing year were elected: 

President, Frank P. Hill; vice-pres- 
ident, William F. Seward; secretary, 
Harriet B. Prescott; treasurer, Edwin 
White Gaillard. 


North Dakota—The fifth annual meet- 
ing of the North Dakota library asso- 
ciation was held jointly at Fargo, N. 
Dak., and Moorhead, Minn., Septem- 
ber 30 and October 1. The sessions 
were of unusual interest and pleasure 
owing to the fact that the librarians 
of northern Minnesota united with 
those of North Dakota. The associa- 
tion also felt especially fortunate in 
securing Secretary Chalmers Hadley of 
the A. L. A. for the principal address 
of the meeting. 

The opening morning of the asso- 
ciation was spent in visiting the five 
local libraries. This was followed with 
a luncheon given by the women’s clubs 
of Fargo. In the afternoon the presi- 
dent, Dr Max Batt, of the North Da- 
kota agricultural college, gave his ad- 
dress, “The library and the peace 
movement.” This was followed by 
three more interesting papers, “The li- 
brary and municipal betterment,” Miss 
Newhard, Virginia, Minn.; “Advertis- 
ing the library,” Miss Bucklin, Minot, 
N. Dak., and “The A. L. A. confer- 
ference, 1910,” Miss Earhart, Duluth, 
Minn. 


By the kindness of the Fargo citi- 
zens the visiting librarians had the 
pleasure of an auto ride around the 
two cities, and later they were the 
guests of the Moorhead normal school 
at dinner. The evening meeting, held 
in the auditorium of the normal, was 
an open meeting. Mr Hadley gave 
the address of the evening upon “The 
state association of librarians.” 

Saturday forenoon was devoted to 
a series of round table meetings which 
were full of interest. The public libra- 
ries round table was conducted by 
Mrs Minnie C. Budlong, secretary, 
North Dakota library commission. The 
trustees round table was under the 
direction of Dr Batt and the school 
and college libraries round tablé un- 
der the direction of Miss J. Macken- 
zie, librarian of the Moorhead normal 
school. 

In the afternoon occurred the book 
symposium, conducted by Miss Bald- 
win, of the Minnesota library commis- 
sion. The following books were re- 
viewed: 

Addams, Democracy and_ social ethics— 
Josephine Hargrave, Dickinson, N. D. 


Rauschenbush, Christianity and the social 
crisis—R. A. Lavell, Minneapolis public li- 


brary. 

Ross, Sin and society—Sveinbjorn Johnson, 
North Dakota library commission. 

Loti, Egypt— Grace Foland, Moorhead, 


Minn. ‘ 
Hopkins, Soil fertility and permanent agri- 
culture—J. H. Shepperd, North Dakota Agri- 


cultural college. 
Talbot, Education of women—Alice Pad- 


dock, Jamestown, N. D. 

As advertised, old and new—E. T. Reed, 
Moorhead Normal school. 

At the business meeting the follow- 
ing officers were elected: President, 
Dr Max Batt, N. Dak. Agricultural 
college; vice-president, Winnie Buck- 
lin, Minot, N. Dak.; secretary-treas- 
urer, Emma Hickman, University of 
North Dakota. Emma HICKMAN. 


Rhode Island— The Rhode Island li- 
brary association held a fall meeting 
with the Anthony public library, Oc- 
tober 3. The morning session was 
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opened with H. O. Brigham presiding. 
Rev. Amasa F. Putnam, in a brief ad- 
dress, welcomed the association very 
pleasantly to “the center of the Paw- 
tucket valley.” Laura R. Gibbs, of 
the Brown university library, and 
Rev. Joseph L. Peacock, of the West- 
erly public library, reported the Mack- 
inac conference, speaking particularly 
of the value of the social side of such 
gatherings, and emphasizing the in- 
spiration to be drawn from the chance 
to “talk shop” with librarians from all 
parts of the country. 

The main address of the morning 
was made by Mr Aronovici, of the 
Bureau of municipal research in Prov- 
idence on “The library for the social 
worker.” Mr Aronovici gave several 
excellent suggestions for the better- 
ment of the service rendered by libra- 
ries not only to social workers but to 
thoughtful. readers of all classes. His 
plea for a greater use of the bulletin 
board and for the use of book reviews 
met with a sympathetic response from 
the librarians present. Only a lack 
of time and the pressure of work al- 
ready started prevent them from ex- 
pressing their sympathy in action. 

The chief matter of business was 
the election of an honorary member. 
Mrs Minerva A. Sanders, for 24 years 
librarian of the Deborah Cook Sayles 
library of Pawtucket, has, because of 
ill health, been forced to retire from 
active service. In recognition of her 
faithful work and as a tribute to a 
loyal member of the association, it 
was voted that she be made an hon- 
orary member, 

At the afternoon session H. L. Koop- 
man, of the Brown university library, 
gave a very instructive talk on the 
development of an international lan- 
guage, recommending the study of 
“Ido” for a hobby to all librarians. 
State-librarian H. O. Brigham fol- 
lowed him in a discussion of the ever- 
present problem of the government 
documents. The meeting was inter- 


helpful, with about 70 


esting and 
ELEANOR STARK, Sec’y. 


present. 

Wisconsin—The regular meeting of 
the Milwaukee library club was held 
October 12 in the cataloging rooms 
of the Pubiic library. M.S. Dudgeon, 
secretary of the Wisconsin free library 
commission, addressed the club on the 
work of the commission. Flenry E. 
Legler, librarian of the Chicago pub- 
lic library, spoke on the library work 
in Chicago, showing its relation to the 
social conditions in that city. Miss 
Stearns spoke briefly on the traveling 
library system in Wisconsin. 

In a recent address on the public 
library before an English audience, 
Whitelaw Reid, U. S. Ambassador to 
England, commenting on the com- 
plaint that free libraries feed an 
appetite for fiction, said: 

“All modern fiction is not cheap and 
sensational; furthermore, there seems 
reason to doubt whether feeding a 
taste for it is, after all, the main thing 
these libraries do. Where it is, the 
cure is plainly in the hands of your 
own authorities. If you don’t furnish 
the fiction it will not go out of your 
library’ to produce the flabby condi- 
tion of intellectual anemia of which 
we hear.” 








The New York public library has is- 
sued a little pamphlet concerning its 
system of libraries, entitled “‘Facts for 
the public.” It sets forth the privileges, 
conditions and opportunities of the 
library, the directory giving all needed 
information as to place, management and 
so on, forming a valuable source of in- 
formation concerning the institution. 
Another pamphlet gives a collection of 
firsthand opinions of the users of the 
library as to what it is worth to them. 








“Hitch your wagon to a star,” 
Sounds eloquent, of course, 
But it might prove more prudent, far, 
To hitch it to a motor-car, 
Or a steady-going horse. 
—Nixon Waterman. 
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Library Schools 
Drexel institute 


The school began its nineteenth 
year’s work on Friday, September 30, 
with 22 students enrolled. Of these, 
11 are from Pennsylvania, 3 from Dis- 
trict of Columbia, 3 from New York 
and 1 each from Ohio, Virginia, Mich- 
igan, Illinois and Maryland. 

The faculty remains unchanged and 
consists of Director Donnelly, Julia 
A. Hopkins and Stella T. Doane. 

The first lectures given by extra 
lecturers were that on Mending by 
Rose G. Murray, supervisor of binding 
for the New York Public library, on 
October 6, and two by Lutie E. 
Stearns on October 10, on “Some 
western phases of library work, in- 
cluding commission activities.” 

Sara Young, ’o8, has been appointed 
librarian of the American  philo- 
sophical library of Philadelphia. 


University of Illinois 


The library school began its work 
for the current academic year Septem- 
ber 22. The faculty of last year will 
be contined and the revised curricu- 
lum which was planned last spring 
will be followed. ; 

Alice B. Coy, ’04, on a recent visit, 
spoke to the school on her work since 
graduation. 

Miss Price, of the faculty, spent the 
summer in Europe, and Miss Curtis 
taught for six weeks in the summer 
school conducted by the Indiana li- 
brary commission. Director Windsor, 
Assistant-director Wilson, and Miss 
Simpson attended the Mackinac con- 
ference. 

There are 15 senior students regis- 
tered in the library school, of whom 
7 are from Illinois, 3 from Iowa, 1 
each from Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
Ohio, California and Montana. 

Alice L. Blair, Ill. B.L.S. ’1o, has 
been appointed assistant librarian of 
the Missouri normal school, Warrens- 
burg. 

Elizabeth Bryan, Ill. B.L.S. ’10, has 


been appointed loan assistant in the 
University of Illinois library. 

Bertha M. Schneider, Ill. B.L.S. ’10, 
has been appointed reference librarian 
in the State library at Columbus, Ohio. 

Margaret M. Herdman, III. 1909-10, 
is assistant librarian in the Illinois 
State normal university at Normal. 

Etna Phillips, Ill. 1909-10, is assist- 
ant librarian in the Southern Illinois 
state normal school at Carbondale. 

Marcus Skarstedt, Ill. 1909-10, was 
an assistant in The John Crerar li- 
brary during the summer vacation. 
Mr. Skarstedt secured the degree of 
A.B. from Augustana college last June 
and will complete his work in the li- 
brary school this year. 

FRANCES SIMPSON. 


New York state library 


The twenty-fourth school year 
opened Wednesday, October 5, with 
an enrollment of 41 students. Canada, 
Norway and, as usual, nearly all sec- 
tions of the United States are repre- 
sented. Nine men are registered. 

Mr and Mrs Wyer entertained the 
faculty and students of the school at 
their home on Saturday evening. 
October 8. 

The class of 1911 have elected the 
following officers: President, Ruth F. 


Eliot; Secretary-treasurer, Sylvester 


J. Carter. 

Louise S. Miltimore, ’og-10, has 
been appointed assistant in the Agui- 
lar branch of the New York public li- 
brary. 

Lilian J. Callahan, B. L. S., ’10, has 
been appointed assistant in the Edu- 
cational Extension division of the 
New York state library. 

Elizabeth G. Thorne, ’97, has re- 
signed her position as librarian of 
the Kingston (N. Y.) public library 
to become instructor in the library 
school connected with Syracuse uni- 
versity, 

B. Joeckel, B. L. S., ’10, has been 
appointed assistant to the librarian of 
the St Louis public library. 
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Charlotte E. Groves, B. L. S., ’03, 
has resigned her position as cata- 
loguer in the Library of Congress to 
become head classifier at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago library. 

Josephine R. West, ’og-10, has been 
appointed assistant in the Hamilton 
Fish Park branch of the New York 
public library. 

May C. Nerney, B. L. S., ’o5, has 
resigned her position as head of the 
Order section of the New York state 
library to accept a position at the 
California state library. 

F. K. Watter, E. M. S. 


Syracuse university 


The library school began its work 
September 20, with a registration of 34 
students, 16 in the certificate course aid 
18 in the degree courses. The faculty 
is the same, with the exception that 
Elizabeth Thorne, B. L. S., New York. 
1897, is to be instructor of classification 
and reference in place of Julia C. 
Knowlton, resigned. Miss Thorne will 
also conduct the library seminar. 


Alumni notes 


Edith Kirk, ’o5, resigned from the 
staff of the Syracuse university library 
in June, and was married on July 25 to 
Roy Wilson of Earlville, N. Y. 

Dorothy D, Lyon, ex ’o5, has been ap- 
pointed assistant librarian of the Little 
Rock (Ark.) public library. 

Emma Kinne, ’o9, formerly of the 
Bureau of public works, Batangas, P. I., 
has accepted a position in the library of 
the Bureau of science, Manila, P. I. 

Elizabeth M. Peck, ’o9, was married 
on October 11 to Willis Schleit of Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 

Ione Clement, ex. ’10, of Tokyo, Ja- 
pan, was married September 22 to Harry 
Clarke of Syracuse, N. Y. 


Western Reserve university 


The school opened for its seventh 
year on September 20 with as full an 
enrollment of students as the capacity 
allows. Of the regular class, 11 have 
had college work, and all have had at 
least a little library experience, which 
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was this year made one of the require- 
ments for entran¢ge. The faculty list re- 
mains the same as last year, with the 
addition of George T. Strong, librarian 
of Adelbert college library, as one of the 
instructors in reference work and bibli- 
ography, and Gertrude E. Stiles as in- 
structor in bookbinding and repair. Miss 
Stiles, who came last year from Chicago 
to give this work, has since been ap- 
pointed a member of the staff of the 
Cleveland public library and will now be 
made a permanent instructor in the 
school. 
Alumni notes 

Agnes Burns, ’07, will spend the win- 
ter in California. 

Constance Calkins, ’10, has been ap- 
pointed librarian of the Cleveland cen- 
tral high school library. 

Elizabeth Steele, ’o9, has resigned 
from the staff of the Cleveland public 
library to become librarian of the Lorain 
(O.) public library. 

Helen Watterson, ’10, has been ap- 
pointed librarian of the Cleveland east 
high school library. 

The following appointments have been 
made to the staff of the Cleveland pub- 
lic library: Helen Arnet, ’10; Ruth 
Charles, ’10; Nora Levinger, ’09; Phyl- 
lis Martin, ’10; Louise Myers, ’10; Har- 
riett Neufer, ’10; Lillian Patterson, ’10; 
Vera Price, ’10; Sarah Thomas, ’10, and 
Mabel Vogely, ’Io. 


Wisconsin 


The fifth year of the Wisconsin li- 
brary school opened September 28, 
with an enrollment of 24 in the class 
of 1911. The registration is as fol- 
lows: Wisconsin 12, Illinois 2, Ne- 
braska 2 and Michigan, Minnesota, 
Indiana, Colorado, North Dakota, 
Montana and Iowa one each. 

Fourteen members of the class 
come with actual library experience 
from paid positions, one has had six 
months apprentice experience, and 
five have had the month of experience 
required for entrance to the school. 
Three of the class are college gradu- 
ates, nine have had from one to three 
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years of college training, and five are 
seniors in the University of Wiscon- 
sin. These are taking the joint li- 
brary school and university course 
that was arranged two years ago be- 
tween the library school and the uni- 
versity. Competitive entrance ex- 
aminations are required of all students 
entering the school, either for. its 
regular course of one year, or the 
joint course with the _ university, 
which covers the junior and senior 
years. 

The total number of students in the 
school for the year is twenty-nine. 

Ethel F. McCollough, N. Y.,’04, has 
resigned her position as librarian of 
the public library at Superior, Wis., 
and has joined the staff of the library 
school. She will teach the book selec- 
tion and related courses, and library 
administration in the school, and 
assist in the field work of the Com- 
mission, : 

Helen Turvill, Wisconsin, ’08, who 
has been on the staff of the library 
school since her graduation, with the 
added experience also of field work 
for the Commission, has been ap- 
pointed instructor in cataloguing and 
related courses. 

Miss Drake resigned her position 
in the library school on her return 
from Europe in September, to become 
librarian of the public library in 
Sioux City, Iowa. She will be greatly 
missed as an instructor in the school, 
and among the libraries of the state, 
for a large share of her time was 
spent in field work and she was a 
vital force in all of her work. 


Since the report in July, members of 
the class of 1910 have been appointed 
librarians as follows: 

Lilly M. E. Borresen, librarian, Pub- 
lic library, Two Harbors, Minn. 

Lotta L, Fleek, librarian, Public li- 
brary, Pendleton, Ore. 

Grace M. Rogers, librarian, Public 
library, Maywood, III. 

Esther Johnston, ’o8, resigned as li- 
brarian at Marshfield, Wis., to accept the 
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librarianship of the Public library at 
Lake Forest, Ill. 

Eugenia J. Marshall, ‘og, accepted a 
call to one of the branch libraries in St 
Louis, resigning her position in the Nor- 
mal school library at Carbondale, III. 


A Business Branch-library 

In a recent issue of the Newark 
Call, a most interesting and com- 
prehensive account of the success that 
has attended the business branch es- 
tablished as a part of Newark public 
library is given. This branch con- 
tains 10,000v., of which one-half are 
fiction, a representation of biography, 
history and so forth. The volumes 
available for business calls number 
1000. Among these are books on 
banking, accounting, bookkeeping, 
salesmanship, shorthand, advertise- 
ment and other subjects that are 
taken up by commercial writers from 
time to time. 

All the telephone calls on the li- 
brary are to be centered in this 
branch. There are correct city and 
business directories, practically all of 
the cities in this country as well as 
of Europe. Maps covering real estate, 
city and geological survey, post and 
automobile routes of most of the cities 
of the world, covering the different 
states and territories, together with 
maps of foreign cities and general 
maps of the world. One large map of 
Newark, 10 feet square, is hung up 
and the location of the factories, 
churches and other objects of note are 
marked. Municipal journals of various 
cities, board of trade, citizens con- 
gressional record and all New Jersey 
publications, official and _ unofficial 
year books, almanacs, shipper’s guide 
for directions, etc., are found here. 

Very few undesirable persons come. 
A large percentage of the callers are 
business men and clerks. 

If more public libraries met the 
casual needs of the busy nian in this 
way, substantial appreciation would 
follow, to the betterment of all. 
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News from the Field 
East 


Zaidee M. Brown, N. Y., ’otI-2, 
has been appointed to the position of 
agent of the Massachusetts free li- 
brary commission. For the past two 
and a half years Miss Brown has been 
doing very successful field work 
throughout New York state as one 
of, the organizers of the New York 
state library. 


The daughter of the late Mark 
Twain has notified the directors of 
the library at Redding that she will 
present to that institution practically 
the entire library of her father. The 
gift includes about 2500v. Mr 
Clemens presented a check for $6000 
to the Redding library a few days 
before his death. The money will be 
used for a building. 

Central Atlantic 

Jessie R. Avery, N. Y., 1900-1, has 
resigned her position in the Cleveland 
public library to become librarian of 
the Patterson (N. Y.) public library. 


Caroline F. Webster, for a number 
of years librarian of Wadsworth li- 
brary, Geneseo, N. Y., has been ap- 
pointed library organizer in that state. 


The free library of Philadelphia 
will shortly abandon their quarters on 
Chestnut st., and will occupy the 
building on Locust st., vacated by the 
college of physicians. 


Mabel McKay, N. Y., ’04, has re- 
signed her position as assistant in the 
Educational Extension division of the 
New York state library to succeed 
Annie T. Eaton as librarian of the 
Pruyn branch of the Albany (N. Y.) 
public library. 


The third annual report of the James 
V. Brown library, Williamsport, Pa., 
notes accessions, 1765 v.; worn out, 
lost and destroyed, 414 v.; total in li- 
brary, 18,696 v. Receipts, $9699.96; ex- 
penses, $9679.38; books, bindery and 
magazines, $2266; lectures, $340; re- 


pairs and equipment, $311; salaries, 
$4929; miscellaneous, $1831. 

Circulation, 105,174, of which 25,711 
was juvenile and 65,802 fiction. Read- 
ing and reference use, 22,645. Special 
stress is laid on the necessity of or- 
ganizing delivery stations and branches 
to reach the large industrial popula- 
tion resident two to three miles dis- 
tant from the library. 


The report of Queens Borough li- 
brary, New York, records’ the 
strengthening of work already done 
rather than special work in new direc- 
tions. 

Over 15,000 persons were registered 
as borrowers in the 16 branches dur- 
ing the year and the active member- 
ship consists of 40,332 persons. Nearly 
16,000 v. were added to the library, 
making a total of 123,960v. in the 
various departments. Total circula- 
tion for the year 651,305 v., of which 
194,525 were juvenile. 

The service of the foreign popula- 
tion is rapidly becoming a problem to 
the library. Circulation of foreign 
books last year was 7,793 v. ranging 
from 16v. in the smallest branch to 
1849 v. in one of the largest branches. 

The largest circulation is German, 
the smallest Spanish. Other foreign 
constituents were French, Bohemian, 
Italian and Polish. 

The library staff is composed of 69 
persons. An apprentice class was 
conducted during the year from 
which eight persons were enrolled on 
the eligible list. 


The Public library of Newark re- 
ports 160,000 v.: In its technical de- 
partment are several thousand manu- 
facturer’s catalogs, the Patent Office 
Gazette, specifications and drawings, 
books on science and useful arts and 
crafts in trade and technical period- 
icals, 

The school department has about 
400 educational and decorative lith- 
ographs, about 15,000 mounted and 
classified pictures, besides books for 











teachers, text books and a model li- 
brary for children. The art depart- 
ment has about 400 engravings and 
other prints, 1200 designs and about 
3000 photographs with the usual art 
books. The music collection now in- 
cludes 1500 v. 

The library has 7 branches and II 
deposit stations. There are about 
12,000 v. in 300 school room libraries. 

Nearly 853v. were lent for home 
use. This number would be larger if 
the books were lent for two weeks 
and then renewed and the renewals 
were counted as loans. Most books 
are lent for one month. The books 
purchased during the year numbered 
21,490 at a cost of $16,395. The books 
bound numbered 13,200, at.a cost of 
$5460. Lessons to students of the 
Normal school were continued; 60 
lessons of one hour each having been 
given to a total of 118 pupils. The 
library compiled and issued 225 lists 
on 152 different subjects; conducted 
11 exhibitions in the building, visited 
by 16,000 persons, and cared for 617 
meetings of 88 different organizations 
within the building. 

During the year, partly as the re- 
sult of the library’s activities, there 
was formed a Newark museum asso- 
ciation, to found and maintain an art, 
science, technical and historical mu- 
seum. The association has in the 
library a collection of art objects and 
proper exhibition cases. In the build- 
ing also is the beginning of a museum 
of science with 4000 botanical speci- 
mens, and 10,000 specimens of rocks 
and mincrals, building stones, eco- 
nomic fibers, etc., all labeled, and ar- 
ranged in cases. 

The staff. prepared and published 
four parts of a work on “Modern 
American library economy, as _ illus- 
trated by the Newark library,” during 
the year; published a list of books for 
young people graded in accordance 
with work in the public schools; 
issued a list of books for high school 
students called “Reading for pleasure 
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and profit.” In the local newspapers 
appeared 150 columns of library notes 
and news, written in part by the li- 
brary staff, 


F. B. Bigelow of New York, in send- 
ing word of the death of Wentworth 
Sanborn Butler, remarks “two librarians 
of the old school passed away within 24 
hours of ‘each other, Mr Butler and 
James Lyman Whitney. Few of the old 
guard remain.” 

Mr Butler died on September 24, after 
a brief illness. He was born in New 
Hampshire, 1826, and was graduated 
from Dartmouth college in 1848. He 
was for some time assistant under John 
MacMullen at the New York society 
library, and on Mr MacMullen’s resigna- 
tion was appointed librarian, in 1857, 
which office he held until 1895, when he 
was made librarian emeritus. Born one 
year later than Ainsworth Rand Spof- 
ford, whose native state was also New 
Hampshire, he lived to be one year older, 
and his length of service as a librarian 
was nearly a decade longer. Their ap- 
pearance was somewhat similar, tall, 
spare and scholarly, and both had the 
popular reputation of being a walking 
encyclopedia and a better aid than any 
catalog. 


Central 


The Ohio state library has issued a 
pamphlet covering the Ohio laws 
down to date. 


Belle Caldwell, Ill. ’06, has been 
elected librarian of the Public library 
of Charles City, Iowa. 


Margaret G, Bell, N. Y., ’0g-10, has 
been appointed librarian of the Lyn- 
dale branch of the Minneapolis public 
library. 

Lucy Gray Wilson of Iowa _ has 
been appointed librarian of public li- 
brary of Kewanee, IIl., to succeed 
Alice Mann, 


Florence B. Whittier, N. Y.,’o2, re- 
signed her position with the A. L. A. 
Publishing Board September 1, to be- 
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come assistant librarian of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri library. 


Judge Lambert Tree, one of the 
trustees of the Newberry library from 
its foundation, died October 12. 
Judge Tree was a noted jurist and 
diplomat and was for many _ years 
known as a firm supporter of li- 
braries. 

The library circles of Chicago, in 
common with many other interests in 
the city, lament his going. The staff 
of the Newberry library held a me- 
morial meeting, October 13, when 
President E. W. Blatchford of the 
board of trustees spoke to them on 
the life and character of Judge Tree. 

The library was closed during the 
time of the funeral and the flag was 
at half mast for the day. 


Charles E. McLenegan, principal of 
West division school, Milwaukee, has 
been made librarian of the Public library 
to fill the vacancy left by the resignation 
of Dr George W. Peckham, for 14 years 
in charge of Milwaukee public library. 
Mr McLenegan will enter upon his du- 
ties November 15. 

The library trustees adopted and pre- 
sented to Dr Peckham resolution ex- 
pressing the appreciation of his ability 
and the distinguished service rendered to 
the library and to the city. 

The new librarian is a Wisconsin 
man, born Jan. 23, 1858. After leav- 
ing college, he prepared to study law, 
but soon gave it up for educational work. 
He has been instructor in Racine col- 
lege, Kenyon college, head master at 
Marker academy, head of English de- 
partment, Milwaukee public — schools, 
and of the same department in Boys’ 
high school, Brooklyn, N. Y. He held 
the position which he has just resigned, 
principal of West division high school, 
since 1893. 

The public press of Milwaukee spoke 
in the highest terms of his ability. 


South 


Lonna D. Arnett, N. Y., ’08-9, has 
resigned his position with the U. S. 
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Bureau of Education to become li- 
brarian of the West Virginia uni- 
versity library, Morgantown. 


Inez Daughtry, Atlanta ’o8, re- 
cently assistant librarian at the North 
Carolina state normal school, has 
been appointed second assistant in 
the library of the University of Geor- 
gia. 

Sara W. Eno, N. Y., ’08-9, has re- 
signed her position as cataloguer at 
the University of Pennsylvania li- 
brary to become librarian of the John 
B. Stetson university library, De 
Land, Fla. 


The State library of Virginia has 
received as a gift the private library 
of the late John Dunlop, consisting of 
about 3000 handsomely bound vol- 
umes. Classics form a large part of 
the collection. 


Randolph Archer, of the Atlanta 
library school, ’10, has been elected 
assistant librarian of the University 
of North Carolina, to succeed Miss 
Strudwick, who will be away on 
leave of absence during I9QI0-II. 


Mary A. Mullen of Montgomery, 
Ala., graduate of the Library training 
school, Carnegie library of Atlanta, 
class 1910, has been appointed assist- 
ant librarian of the State normal and 
industrial school, Greensboro, N. C. 


The Alabama normal school for ne- 
groes at Montgomery has received a 
gift of $15,000 for a library building. 
The plans for the building will be 
drawn by W. C. Pittman of the fac- 
ulty of the school, who is said to be 
the leading negro architect in the 
country. 


Pacific coast 


Three new branch library buildings 
were opened in Seattle during July 
and August. This was made possible 
by a gift of $105,000 by Mr Carnegie. 
The use of hollow terra cotta blocks 
made it possible to secure much larger 
buildings than are usually obtained 
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for that amount of money, and these 
are fire proof and attractive in appear- 
ance. 


Mary Barmby, for 13 years con- 
nected with the San Jose public li- 
brary, Cal., has resigned the position 
to take charge of the county library 
work of Alameda county, with head- 
quarters at Oakland library. 


The State library of California has 
printed a series of picture postal 
cards, each bearing on some historical 
point, place or object of interest con- 
nected with the history of California. 
These are distributed free to the li- 
braries of California and may be used 
for bulletin boards, lantern slides or in 
any way the user may see fit. 


Canada 


The Public library of Collingwood, 
Canada, was closed during the sum- 
mer for mural decorations. Miss Bir- 
nie, a Canadian artist, under commis- 
sion from the library board, has been 
employed for the past two years paint- 
ing the walls of the reading room and 
her work, now that it is completed, is 
highly commended by all who have 
seen it. 

The scenes comprising the frieze are 
representative of the different epochs 
in the history of Canada, beginning 
with life among Huron Indians. The 
next wall depicts two scenes of pio- 
neer life, while still others show dif- 
ferent stages in the development of 
the history of the town. 

The reopening of the library was 
made an occasion for addresses by 
prominent citizens, among whom were 
Judge Hardy of Brantford and Sir 
Edward Walker of Toronto. 


Interesting Things in Print 


A valuable publication is the subject 
index to the A. L. A. booklist, covering 
v. 1-6, just issued by the A. L. A. pub- 
lishing board; one copy 40 cents, Io 
copies and over, 25 cents. As a tool in 
finding subject matter treated in the 
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books entered in the A. L. A. book list 
since January, 1905, the volume more 
than justifies the cost. 


The League of library commissions 
has reprinted a new revised edition of 
the Graded list of stories for reading 
aloud, compiled by Harriot Hassler and 
published by the Indiana library com- 
mission some years go. Copies may be 
obtained from the secretary, Charlotte 
Templeton, Lincoln, Neb., at $7.50 a 
hundred, or 10 cents for single copies. 


Chicago pubilc library has issued a 
list of authorized material for reading 
and literature work based on the 
course of study issued by Chicago 
public schools. The list was originally 
prepared by a committee of teachers, 
but it has been made to conform with 
library requirements and the call num- 
bers have been added to titles. 


U. S. Department of agriculture 
has issued Farmers’ bulletins 408 
(School exercises in plant production, 
by Dick J. Crosby) and 409 (School 
lessons on corn, by the same). Both 
are valuable for work with children 
and deserve to be advertised widely 
by libraries dependent upon a rural 
population. Like all other Farmers’ 
bulletins, they are distributed free of 
charge. 

Wanted—Readers’ guide for 1909, 
and Cumulative book index from 1905- 
9 inclusive. Send prices to J. R. 
Holmes, librarian, Knox college, 
Galesburg, IIl. 


An offer is made by Mr O’Connor 
of the American Library Bindery of 
Philadelphia, to bind the last volume 
of Pustic Lipraries for any librarian, 
in Holliston or Bancroft government 
buckram, for 60 cents. 


The Baker & Taylor. Co., of New 
York have taken the agency for the 
publication of the University of Chi- 
cago Press. The Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press of England will handle 
the publications in the British empire. 
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“AT McCLURG’S” 


HIS is the answer most frequently given by 
librarians when asked where they buy their 
books, and we believe our name is mentioned more 
often in the conversation of librarians pertaining to 
book purchasing than that of any other dealer in the 


WHYr 


Because, besides having an unsurpassed comprehensive 
stock of all varieties of books, we have for many years 
carefully studied library requirements, and with our 
long experience in handling this branch of the book 


entire country. 


business we are prepared to offer an intelligent and 
capable service, which is appreciated and acknowledged 
by the constantly increasing number of librarians of 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES, SCHOOL, COLLEGE, and 
UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES who purchase their 
books from us. 


Our new Classified Library Catalogue 
containing about 4,000 carefully se- 
lected titles is now ready. 


LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


A.C. McCLURG & CO. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Is Your Library Properly Supplied 
With Book Trucks? 


They are labor-saving devices. 


They pay for themselves several times over by saving time 
and strength in moving books and heavy material from one 
place to another in the Library 





Improved L. B. truck. Body of quartered oak with three 
14-in. shelves. 


All exposed edges of truck mounted with rubber to protect 
stack and furniture. Fitted with large ball-bearing wheels 
with wide rubber tires. Wheels set so that truck can be easily 
turned on its own axis without danger of tipping. 


Catalog number 7600-C. Price $30. 


LIBRARY BUREAU 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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A Fireproof Library Bindery 


Wm. H. Rademaekers, Newark, N. J. 


I am now in my new Bindery Building, which was planned for bindery 
purposes, is constructed of brick and concrete, and is absolutely fireproof. 
It has 7,000 sq. ft. of floor space, and is the only fireproof Library Bindery 
in the United States. All books are insured against fire while in my bindery. 

Here I can turn out three times as much work as I could in my former place. 

All the books I bind are treated with careful reference to their paper and the 
kinds of use they are to receive. 

My Patent Flexible Overcasting is used on all books to which it is suited. 

For any library which wishes to learn of the workmanship, materials and ap- 
pearance of the products of my bindery, I will bind, free of charge, two 12mo. vol- 
umes sent to me by prepaid express. 

List of prices for binding mailed on application. 

Visitors are always welcome. 

January, 1911, I shall open a special Law Book Rebinding Department. 


WM. H. RADEMAEKERS, Newark, N. J. 
New Address: Cor. Chester Ave. and Oraton St. 





























Ready June 15 


A Catalog of 10,000 Selected Adult and Juvenile Books 


comprising replacements, new fiction, etc., popular in Public 
Libraries. We have taken care to list only such books asare in 
print, and have specified publisher, published price, alternative 
editions, price in Chivers’ binding, and authors’ pseudonym. 

The list will be valuable for these reasons, but more partic- 
ularly because it offers books in Chivers’ patent Duro-flexile bind- 
ing which has been re-arranged and adapted to the qualities of 
recent papers described in a lecture given by Cedric Chivers at 
the A. L. A. Conference at Bretton Woods, July, 1909. 


Send for a copy to 


CHIVERS BOOK BINDING COMPANY 


Incorporated State of New York 


LIBRARY BOOK BINDERS 
911-913 Atlantic Avenue, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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The H. R. Huntting Co. 


Springfield —— Massachusetts 
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Call the attention of Librarians to the work they 
are doing in reinforced 


LIBRARY BINDINGS 


We shall have for fall delivery a number of new titles: Everett 
Tomlinson's Books for Boys, 12 vols.; a number of the new fall publica- 
tions—fiction and travel. Complete list sent on application. We need 
your co-operation to make this venture a success. 


We also offer some remarkable bargains in Refer- 
ence Books, Art Books and General Literature. 


SEND FOR AND READ OUR CATALOGUES 

















THEBAKER& TAYLORCOMPANY 


Wholesale Dealers in the Books of all Publishers = 
33-37 East 17th Street - - - New York City 


PROMPT SHIPMENTS 
QUOTATIONS ON REQUEST 


q@ Orders and inquiries from public libraries and book- 
sellers solicited. We have many satisfied customers 
in all parts of the United States. In addition to our 
large stock of the books of all publishers, we have 
unexcelled facilities for securing promptly books not in 
stock and making shipments complete. Our import 
department is thoroughly equipped. Save delay by 
ordering from New York City, the nee center 
of the country. ‘ 
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London: 


24 Bedford St., Strand 


ESTABLISHED 1836 


New York: 


27-29 West 23d St. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons 
Publishers, Booksellers and Library Agents 


Our extensive general retail business enables us to buy both here and abroad, on the 


most favorable terms. 


We are the only American house handling library business that has its own London 
branch store. We make purchases direct, paying commissions to no one. 





CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 








BOOKS FOR LIBRARIES 


The Wanamaker Book Stores ig Philadelphia and New York ido a combined book business almost double 


that of any other concern in the trai 


_This accounts for the extraordinary purchases of remainders of editions that the Wanamaker organiza- 


tion is constantly securing. It is why LIB 


can secure through the Wanamaker stores, splendid 


editions of standard and recent books at very much lower prices than are 2 peeeinte elsewhere. 


ANY BOOK EXTANT is here or will be secur 
BOOK CATALOGUE. Allinquiries given careful «14 


if atone — Send for the Wanamaker 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


NEW YORK 


PHILADELPHIA 








Ernst Hertzberg & Sons 


THE MONASTERY et. BINDERY 


601-607 East Belmont Avenue 


° - CHICAGO 








Forty years’ experience in library bookbinding, Facilities for handling 
consignments rapidly. Best construction and 


Gold Medal 


best materials. 


St, Louis, 1904 











NOTE 


We wish to call special atten- 
tion to our advertising pages. 
We appreciate the cordial 
support of our advertisers, and 
trust our friends will not over- 
look the excellent offerings 
made in their announcements. 








The following publications 
have help for every library 
problem 

Library Primer - $1 
John Cotton Dana 


Notes on Bookbinding for Libra- 
ries - - - - 
John Cotton Dana 


Public Libraries - $2 a year 
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CAST BRONZE TABLET 
Made by Jno. Williams, Inc. 
Erected In Holyoke Public Library, Holyoke, Mass. 





Bronze Memorial Tablets 
Designs and Estimates Furnished 
INO. WILLIAMS, Inec., Bronze Foundry, 556 
West 27th Street, New York City. Casters of the 
“Star Spangled Banner’ tablet erected at Fort 
McHenry, Md., Bronze Doors U.S. Capitol Build- 
ing, Bronze Doors Congressional Library, Wash- 
ington, D. C., ordered by the U. S. Government. 
Bronze Doors Boston Public Library. Send for 
our magazine’ American Art in Bronze and Iron” 
No. 1, illustrating bronze memorial tablets. Free. 
“Your Architect knows Jno. Williams, Inc.” 


SEND YOUR “WANTS” TO 


William R. Jenkins Co. 


Publishers, Booksellers 
Stationers and Printers 


851-853 Sixth Ave., Cor. 48th St., New York 


BOOKS OF ALL PUBLISHERS 








Including Including 


FRENCH | MEDICAL 
| BOOKS 


and Works concerning 


HORSES, CATTLE 


Spanish, Italian 


German and other 


Foreign DOGS 
BOOKS (°° "sims 








Special facilities for supplying Schools, 
Colleges and Libraries. Catalogues on 
Application. 














Library Supplies 





Adjustable Book 
Covers — Library 
| Numbers gum- 





med and _ perfo- 
rated always in 
stock—also alpha- 
_ bets of various 


sizes. 


PU NAD create, 
The Van Everen Co. 


60 Ann St. - - N.Y. 


The Book Covers are made of tough, strong 
paper and are inexpensive, efficient 
and easily put on. . 


. =- 
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CHARLES C. SOULE 


Adviser as to Library Buildings 
and Alterations 


45 Warren St., Brookline, Mass. 





THE INDEXERS 


JULIA E. ELLIOTT EMILY TURNER 
27 East 22d Street, New York 


Private and Busiress Libraries ca'alogued. 

Bibliographical and Research Work undertaken. 

Books «nd Periodicals, Commercial and Municipa 
Records invexed. ‘ 

Competent workers sent to any locality where trained 
service is needed. 





MILLER’S LITERARY AGENCY 
Established 1902 


FREELANDVILLE INDIANA 
Orations, lectures, debates, essays, etc. written to 
order. 


Manuscripts revised and reconstructed. 
Outlines furnished. 
English or German. 




















